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Prick, 15 CENTS. 








BARTLE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


W/.& > SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs, 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 


39 SourH FourtTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Srs, and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


F. ASPINWALL & SON, 


. 
TILES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
M places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YorK. 


W. TAX20R, 
. ° CHICAGO. 
NEW ARCHITECTURAL 


Send for Circulars, PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. 
and Club rates on American and Foreign Periodicals, 


Q#/0 BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
247 BROADWAY, New YORK, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
° Office and Warerooms, 
483 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


MINTON, HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 
No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


146 LA SALLE Sr. 








Established 1871. 
(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO.,, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a wien ye material for ceilings 
and walls. 


No. 6 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


WY" TTIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 


1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. OC. WHITTIER, Treas, 


LT S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
New YoRK OFrFrice, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH, 
30th & CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK OFFIce, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTs reg = 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


NEw YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA 


CRANE'S 
ELEVATORS, 
CHICAGO WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 

New YorK OFrice, Boston OFFICE, 

40 & 42 Wall St, R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, O10, 

111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

620 Chestnut St. Hennepin Block. 


Wks ORE & WYMAN, — 
ELEVATOR 
— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


37 FouNDRY STREET, Boston, MASS. 


PANISH TILES “ NOLLA’S.” 
“The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring Tiles, Original Designs for every Work. 

FERNANDO MIKANDA, Sole Agent in U. S. 

92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 

a and Estimates furnished upon application. 

EW YORK OFFICE: 228 West 23d STREET. 


ONSERVATORITES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “‘Acme” 
System. 
Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 


at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 
Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL ST., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, New Orleans, was erected and 
glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WeEsT 23D Sr., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARTHS, WALINSCOTING, ETC. 


Sz YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


For SIDEWALKS, FLOoRs, CetLars, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 Arcade Bldg, 
Waverley Plice,} E. H. WOOTTON } R’ms 14,16 &17, 
NEw YORK. j N. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamell! Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW Yor«. 


FrLYaT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 


Contracts made for furnishing all material and labor 
necessary to build complete 


HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
BUSINESS BLOCKS and RESIDENCES. 
Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, AND BRIDGES. 
We make Mill-Work a Specialty, 
Can show some of the best Mill-Work in New Eng 


land. Can give the best of references, and should be 
pleased to correspond with parties in any locality, 


ROBER T C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Birp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovstTon Srreer. 


MILLS 


Established 1830, NEW YORK, 
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i Boston. B. G. Carpenter & Oo., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
D J 
See & 80 New York City. The Miller Iron Co., . dence, R. I. 
; ate: Theodore Mesknet %&Co,. - Newark, N. J 
idney Shepard & Co., . Buffalo, Knise Miller, . » See Chi 
Wasson & aa Albany, N.Y. J.C. M as 6 C ’ 
Hoy &Co., eae Albany, N. ¥. Wm. Fuller & Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, > ° . ° Troy, N. The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Conn 
Troy Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . Salem, Ohio 
Chas. Millar & Son, . Utica, N. ¥ & Neidermeyer, Milwaukee, Wis 
W. H. Scott Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, Worcester, Mass. ©. S. Mersick & Co., . New}Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, . ° . Reading, Pa. 


By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the noe RD. ht te manufacture 


any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM A 


ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and trea 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 
The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
) TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
. TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 





ai ad. " 





a 


Ez. 
AUS , and AUSTIN, OBDYKE & Co. are the only 


INFRINGERS. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S, Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tae Sranprine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
s0 as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OOS 


Made in ¢-tovt lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


K. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; No: Lays oy Wines, 
Now York; J. 8S. Thorn, Philadel ohn G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormul ly, aphia; o F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, a Ss James Ackroyd, 
Albany,  F Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull &@ 
Cozens Max’ t'g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, noe 
City Mo., and many others. 
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ALFRED EOOTE. 
11 East 19th St., N Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and manele 
ck and made to or 
er. Spe ‘cial designs made 
to suit customers free ot 
‘harge. + xperienced mei 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
und Open Fireplaces. 





A Hand-book of Legendary mad 
Mythological Art. 





By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Crown &vo. Cloth, $3. 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 

Engravers, and thetr works. 

A Hand-booc, with many illustrations and mono 
grams @ CLARA ERSKINE CLEMEnT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown &vo, $3. 


J. K. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 


NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 


See our Advertisement last week. 


Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, 


Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a » panied 

Awards of the highest merit for rty years past. 
BRONZE, and 

roe 


ET ‘ORK 
NETL oh ea 


J. & R. LAMB. ¢ (th Ave Cars pass the dour. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








IN BRASS, 

















Z Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
New Designs in oT Wat 
MOSAIC and AINE Dg LASS 
JEWELED 2599999 GC) yy yy) 
. | FICURE-WORK. 





McCULLY & —— 


| STAINED + LASS+ 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - -« ILL 








BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMB & wp Proprietors. 





pedis oiass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 





Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Staned Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 





1854. 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 
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33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
Stained Glass of Every Description, 
Mosaic, Rapeumts Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
d Hangings, for either 

Reclestantionl or Domestic Purposes, 

and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 

Private Buildings. 

Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work may be seen at : — 

Trinity Church, Boston. St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. 

Memorial Hall, Harvard pnt: The Brick Chureh, 

N.Y. Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. 

And the following private residences : — 

W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, N. ¥. Cyrus 

W. Field. S.J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 





Friederichs & Staffin, 


Plain, Decorative, Domestic, and Ecclesiastical 


Stained and Leaded Glass 


MANUFACTURERS, 
For Churches, Dwellings, etc., 





107 & 109 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH, 


ECCLESIASTICAL 








34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’ WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —* 








ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 




















REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO COOK, REDDING & Oo., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES, IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 


and cut to size. 
146 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 
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“cme. LOW’S ART TIL 
CHELSEA, MASS. i c S 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. s 


KEPRESENTED BY | 
- | Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. St. Louis, Seidel & § 7) *j ; 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Milwauk Se od hey any <aaeaatay 





Albany, Richard Wickham. San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harri 35 C 3 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. | Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. Pittsburgh, L: H. ‘Smith ac. dae we 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsle & Co. | Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. ies 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear) St. | Louisville, .J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. | Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co.. 838 Salina St 














2g Atained Glass. rir | Decorators. 


} Pen Cae C. H. GEORGE & CO., Importers, 
Decorative Glass MAMIE U0.) ,, wasexstaow's sox, |PAPER HANGINGS. 


Stained Glass by newly discovered processes Mural Decorators, 





Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 








at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. Decorations. 
itation. Send for Circular. 28 School Street, Roome 10 & 11, Boston, Mass. 152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 
20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 
cum aaa FRANK HILL SMITH, 





Stained Class Works. | BOSTON. oe ceseerrccross esreeree re MASS. 


GHO. DRAKE, FT’ roprietor, 








99 and 101 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio.| J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, W . J. McPHERSON, 
Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian Established A. D., 1845, 
WILLIAM WRICHT, Mi b| M j Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
al 6 OSalcs, Ecclesiastical 


. 
I r D fa r For Fl , Walls, Ceilings, Mz ls, Hearths, Dec- 
nterio CCOTALOL, | rer moor, wars, Comings, Mantels, oars, Deo DECORATOR 
STAINED GLASS. N.Y. Prices very moderate. i. we" : Principal , 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. Note.—A ape 440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- ronttay aoe pe hy have superintended all work of this na- | . 
RUTZLER & BLAKE 
3 


ture, Rich Paper Hangings. ture in N. has never superintended any work there. 
HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 








34 Fort Street, West, - - DETROIT, MICH. 





H. EDGAR HARTWELL CHOICE FURNITURE. 


28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. tg yp Steam Heating Apparatus, 


ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS INTERIOR WOOD-WORK 170 & 172 Centre St., New York 


ARTISTIC TILES =... 
FOR WALLS, FIRE-PLACES AND FLOORS TT LE ay 


OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. Manufactured by 








For Halls, Vestibules, Rooms and Churches, 


. . . 
The International Tile G0. “°° °°" seers || GLAZED, WaLL rites 


(Limited.) Works, Third St., between Hoyt and Bond Sts.| J. K. BRICHAM, 237 Broadway, 
Corner Park Place, New York. 


FROST & ADAMS, UNMOUNTED 
37 CORNHILL, Boston, |PHOTOGRAPHS 


— or — 


Draughting Instruments,| Architectural Subjects, 


Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
—_— IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 
Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 


ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN, BOSTON, Mass. 


Abbott's Riedy and Levv’s W | fl ( UW B | | ll ( Wo [ KE [ 


Blue-Process Paper. Opens and closes the blinds without raising the 


window. Blinds held firm in any position. Per- 














fect in operation ; so constructed that neither ice, 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying PPocess. } frost ior rust atfect them. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited, DODD & RICE M’F’G CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


LIQUID GLASS PAINT 
~~ 
IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when in salt 


water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or Public Buildings it has no equal. 
Made in White and all Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


MBL ws Office, 567 Orel me, Mentioned, Conn. | THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


BARNES’ PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Complete Outfits for Actual Workshop Business. Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


We call the attention of contractors and builders to the fact that they can save themselves money and facilitate their business by 
using an outfit of Barnes’ Hand and Foot Power Machinery. Every builder is aware of the advantage of being near a planing mill where 
he can have laning and sawing done at will. This is not always possible, and the builder is at great disadvantage when obliged to 
carry bis work considerable distance, and be subjected to the usual delays, awaiting his turn, ete., besides the expense of handling and 
drawing the lumber to and from the mill. We have in this outfit no machine for planing lumber and can offer nv relief in that line. We 
have, however, machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and tenoning, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, 
cutting dadoes and turning. 

Builders use our Hand Cireular Rip-Saw for the greater portion of their ripping in preference to carting their lumber to a mill 
within five minutes’ drive from (leit shops. The same is true with regard to scroll-sawing, mortising, tenoning, cutting stuff for drawers, 
boxes, etc. These machines are not new and untried, but have been iu use during the past ten years. They are strong, yet portable, 
enabling the builder to easily move them from his shop to the building he may have in process of construction. 

Read the following letters from Builders: — 

CLARENCE F, LEE, yw and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: “I have had one of your Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three 
months, and 4m much pleased with it. Have done the ri.ping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped as high as 
3-inch plank. Tablé is also good for rabbeting; have rabbeted all jambs and sawed all drips for 200 windows.” 

ALEX. SHIELDS, Lima, Ohio, Sept., 1882, says: ‘‘ A few days since we had some 150 small drawers to make for drug store; the steam power mill wanted fifty 
cents each for making them. With my foot-power machinery | made them, and saved $25.00 above good wages on the job.” 4 

If desired, these machines will be sold On Trial. ‘Ile purchaser can have ample time to test them in his own shop and on the work he wishes them to do, 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List free. Address, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES COMPANY, No. 428 Ruby Street, Rockford, Tl. 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 





_AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Nashua, N. H. 





EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


Annunciators, =lectric Bells anc Annunciators, 
’  AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric, | Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, Speaking-Tubes, 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. 


GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 171 Broadway, W. Y. 
Architectural iron and jali WoO/rkKS. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS 


{ 
rehi ope 
Architectural | Ton Railings and Verandas, 
BANK VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 














Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 
G. L. Swett & Com mpany, 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Sheet - Metal 
N. B.— We warrant our Skyliahts to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
and nearly ali the principal buildings in Boston.” 
Cement, | Best English Portland Cement. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. 











won and Jail 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 
Mauuf’rs of Plain and Ornamen 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
Work. They are the best made and arc. use by the ye Printing 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U. ». Sub- Post-Office, 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 


NEW YORE. 
Decorathe Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Biasr. 
Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in & 








8 rior Manner. 
oat oa. | SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
Send for Iustrated Catalogue or Estimates. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 


and Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 











Inlaid Floors and W. E. WHEELER, 
Borders, Successor to R. M. > ~arriee 
Established 1 
_ Manufacturer of Hub Sard’ s Patent 
Moue| inlaid Floors and Border. 
’ The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 
Sideboards, in the finest houses in the coun Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Getenee, | Feo gree, <0 toes ea ee 
’ nD. 
Counters, etc. | “°° nied to 06 rie Street, Toledo, Ohio. ~ 
STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS. EDWIN F. MORSE. 
Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
Manufacturers and Builders of 
and Hvdraulic, St Steam Belt and Hand- =Powex Passenger 


Hoisting 


ro pd 
Sole owners of Automatic | “ A the “Poors, pA Governor to 








Machinery. 


Elevators and Hoisting Machines x... mt Illustrated Circular. 
Nos. 411 and 413 Che 
Branch Office, 108 





Iron 
Structures. 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
EWS, Exorreer. 
Office, ° e ° oyS eget Square Boston. 
OUGHT IRON USSES 
BOX AND I PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 


For we pe | roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
designed and built. Our long experience embraces the 

and construction of many wrought-iron structures, 

small, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in ‘the 

wrought-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
| ing of the N, E, Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 





Portland 
and Keene's 
CEMENTS. 


B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
Manf’s of English Portland ‘and Keene’s 


Superfine and Coarse Cements. 

We beg to announce that we have changed our Importer and 
have obehanal MARCIAL & ©O., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
our sole agents for the Atlantic Sec voard of the U. S., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to nee all inquiries to them. 

LONDON, February Ist, 1885- 


Ss P LA 
| Quality and pac a i i QRr the Targest n the world. 
Price the lowest for the quality. 





Peerless 
Colors for 
Mortar. 


|PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A HOUSE 


LINED WITH 












4 ALL 


eA EARING Door MW ANGERS 


fo 
~ For House Doors, Car Doors, Elevator Doors. 
on 


Frictionless. Indestructible. Perfect. 


mm COHOES IRON FOUNDRY@MACHINE CO., COHOES, N.Y. 


Send for Circular. 


is Warm in winter 
and cool in summer; 
all sound is deadened; 
there is no thoroughfare for 










rats, mice or other vermin; 

the spread of fire is checked 

and dampness is kept out. 
Wholesale Price at Works, 





20 Dock Square, 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | 
BOSTON. 


Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


One Square, 2 inches thick, $4.00. 












: "Sr 20) 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,)McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
Prices and Catalogues 


THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 








&e., &e. 





Sample and Circular Free, 


U.S, MINERAL WOOL 60, 


22 Cortlandt St,, New York. 





sent free. 
Address , ieee 
TOWE R CLOC KS. ee, | ic. B. COBURN & Co., 








145 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 








“Building 


Superintendence,” 


The best and latest treatise on American practice in building. 


Clear, readable, reliable and complete. 


Price, $3.00. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 211 Tremont St, Boston. 


—_— 
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€levators, 





Z. WILK, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, etc., of the latest improved inventions 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 
GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 








E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATOR Ss, For Freight and Passengers, 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 
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Troy Laundry tania Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 


Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Send for Illustratea Catalogue. 





SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES, 


Church Crosses, Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, etc. 
Gilded with Pure Gold. 





104} OPBUl SOUL A 


ecessor to V. W. Baldwin. 


wm 





Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


THOS. W. JONES, 170-172 Front St., 
Successor to Chas, C. Briggs 


*99TIOU JOYS WO USISOp 10 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 


WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Milis, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ iT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. = 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho following qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE EATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is ceMaaeey used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Jourt House, and Post Office Buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leadipg Insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Worthington Steam Pumps. 
Patterns specially adapted to 
HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 
New York. 


HENRY R, WORTHINGTON - New 


= BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
~ CLEVE LAN ‘D, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH 
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SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS 
HANGERS 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 











. ers, ’ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 
INA A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
Philadelphia. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


(Wholesale Prices.) “a to Bulders and Contractor 
} 





BRICK, — P M. 
Common: Cargo afloat, 















nartioe advertising in these columns. 











| | 
Pen ieatwteabubartscnves o490ees $3 00 @ $350 | Eastern Building Brick | Staed 
SOTBCY 2 ce ccccccccccccesccsseecane 550@ 600 | 700 @7 50 600@ 7 00 | @® 20 
Long DD ucts cantaoweteukietse @ | Bay State Hard ) Salmon ) 
Up BbvOPeccccecs cccccccessccccecs 575 @ 625 | 9 00 j @ 600 j 
Haverstraw Bay 5 aioe 625 @ 650 | Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd retehers } 
Ist ccevcccesecccees 650@ 675 | 8 00@ 900 | 16 00@ 28 00 @1i os 
BIOUIOW cc csccccceses cuccccesesceee @1300 | Domestic Face | St.Louis F re nts Preased 
Fronts: | | 19 00 @ 20 00 | 7 00 20 00 @ 23 00 | 
Croton, Browicccocescceesseccees 12 00 @ 13 00 Philadelphia | aoe tenet End Headers. 
“ Gark...-00 + Ceecevescecccces } 1300 @ 14 00 | 40 00 @ 45 00 } nesitsgaai | all coiors 
” SU a cnciess eetecdawencescnces | 13 00@1400 | Phila. mould } | _—_——— | @ 65 00 
Chicago pressed.......-2..ceserees | 50 00 @80 00 § | 2200@ 29 00 Edge & End 
: <7 lappa es Aas ee | 5100 @ 41.00 | 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
SAILIIMOTO ..cccccccccccceerscesecs 00 @ | @ 5000 @ 8&5 00 
Glens Falls — white..........-+.. | 8000 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) | Ser Se Be a nt 
Philadelphia........ sietuces & abe | 2410 @ 2500 25 00 @ 26 00 3 | @ 4500 wt ID 
TYONHON.. 06. cee ceeee cece eeeeecnes 24 00 @ 25 00 33 00 @ te ol 
Milwaukee. .......cecccecccecrcecs Glens Falls | 2500 @ canteen 
Moulded: Mould. | 6000 @ 100 00 Gaiianiine 
Clark’s Glens Falls—Red.. . ... | 25 00@ 27 00 | 30 00 @ 35 00 j | 30 @ 2S ae 
— White...... 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ 
White “ MOldyesevceseseeees 45 00 @ 60 00 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500 
Epamelio?! ine. ee 
Enamelled (edge.).......+++.-0+5 00 @ 100 @ @ 100 00 += 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ ® 120 00 Dom. { e os 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) 
Kosendale Cement.....+.......- @ 100 @ 140} Not Sold, | 150@ 1 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, 
MI WEES acdc o0 secs dsivicenevc | Not sold. Not sold. Not sold 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ..... -| Q50@ 310 @ 320 - - 
“ ss (K. B.&8.;... 275@ 310 | a 25 
“ (Burham)..... 20@ 280 | a 00 

“ (White’ - SiveNe | 2$5@ 300 | ‘ 

“ German (Alsen)... .... 250@ 300 | 300@ 350} a 25 

ss a (Fewer)....... se: | 245@ 270 315@ 335} : 

‘“ “6 (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 | 

‘ - (Dyckerhoff).. | 275 @ 315 300@ 350 | 300@ 32 

we . (Lagerdofer),. @ 270 | Not sold. Not sold 

“ - (Hanover).....| 2 50 | @ 300 | 250 @ 0 

“ French (Lafarge). .... } 3 50@ 450 Not sold. 450 @ 

“ American (Saylor’s)....| 215@ 230 215@ 250 250@ 300 
ee. iacexeskinsscaneseos 6 165 aa 
BNET +. La he ua gicdieninkwkadia | 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 350@ 375 
K@@NOC’S COATES. .660. cece eeeecees | 500@ 650 @ 750 800@ 900} 650 w 00 

- BUPCFANE. ....csccccevees | 8&75@ 1100 @ 11 50 12 00 @ 13 00 11 50 @ 1200 

Lime: | | 

Beem GF DOL. cice cvec csaccccecss } @ 500 Noi sold. 

Hydraulic Lime........00.ee0e0e | @ 145 @ 145 | 

ae Lime im Dulk.. csc. .ccees | 65 @ 75 | { White Mash 
ee ee 80 @ 90 ( 125@ 150 

Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | @ 10 @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold, om 

State, com, cargo rates (nom. e- - ‘| @ 90 Not sold, Not sold Not soid 

State, finishing coos | @ 110 Not sold. } Not sold Not sold 

Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... @ 12 165@ 19 @ 75 200@ 228 

6 (CABLING)... 00. . eee eoececes | @ 135 | @ 225) @ 200 223@ 250 

Hair (Cattle) P bush.........-+0++ 2@ 2 | @ 30) 30@ = 35 | 200@ 2 
We, WE, Wai vickacdvivtandsas 30@ 3 | @ 3@ 40) 82@ 3 
Sand, B load... ..vsccoccescccsces | 100@ 125 @ 150 100@ 125} @ 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) | | | | 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60) | 15 @ ) 
Limestone : 
— chs absViavecsucae sedeenes | @ 100 9% @ 100 = & wal 375 @ 
DONG oc cicvcvececcccesdiccccecess Be ! 
LOMONE....-ceccecececesceccecees | 3 35@ 60) 
Serpontine..........+.sseseeee-s 80.@ | }|}90 75@ 125 
(Continued on page vi) eae 
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Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathie- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 
ed *s special course. 


RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 

































New York. 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia 





Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension... .....+sseecceececececeeees @ | 500 Pton | 200@ 28) 30 @ 5 0 
— ST eT re @ | 460 ® perch | 8 50 P cord. 50 @ 6 00 
Rubble .......6 cee cccceeeseereee seeeee @ 125 @ 150 8 50 € 

Bluestone: (® sq. ft.) — 

DET 05) 5560 sescbuouenewsdspenanih 30 @ 5 00 40@ 175 7H @ 100 TW@ 

Plamedl ....2cccccccccce-cvcvcescccesecs 50@ 600) 75 50@ 100 110 @ 125 

Sandstone, ss 
Longmeadow ........--s+eeeeeees seeeee | 75@ 8% 
Kibbe.......0-+-2-rerereeeeeceeceeee vee | d 8@ 

Brown (Connecticut)........--+..+++++ | 100@ 125@ 145} 150 Pcub.ft. 35 @ 

Ame «=e cccccccccccccnnscesen cess 90 @ 95 | 90 @ 109 55 @ 65 

Berea GERD cence cdwe cccdsecesscvcecs 75@ 100) 80 @ 90 45 @ BB 90 @ 110 

Berlin 9000 00s0sssoverscceccces 75@ 100} 80@ 0 55 @ 65 | 

Belleville... ...ceseceersccecececeecvecs 80@ 125} 125 135 ‘“ 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia.. @ 100} 75@ 100 “ 

COD. .ccccccceccsssccecsssvesesersseses @ @ 200 “ 

Marble ® cu. 7t.) j 
Pm ee ag ° <i ee ee teen cere reer eeese eereee @ 175@ 250 Not sold. 200@ 25 

Rutland, white...... ceccccccsceces - | @ @ 300 350@ 600 P+ Sees 

Sutherland Falls...... osegvosece ne 125@ 175| @ 200 350@ 600 31 4 @ 400 

— qo ——. Kpiemskakooat a ails @ 200@ 300 Not sold, 400@ 450 
talian, blue-veined...............-+... } @ 50@ 60 @ 440 | es 
“ SIOMMA.. .. 1... cc cece es cecveece @ 300@ 350 Not sold. 3 25 @ 6 5 

Tennessee, | ae is. oe con cncescecencces @ 125@ 250 @ 400 200@ 300 

‘ noxville @ 8@ @ 400 @ 150 
Pennsylvania, blue. . @ Not sold 228@ % Fi 
Vermont, os oaks nadlid @ 150@ 200 350@ 600 a 

Slate; Roofing (P square) 

“ green. eee ‘fadi ete eteeeeeeeeee 7 @ 8 00 450 @ 700) 6 25 @ 810 625 @ > Of 
ial “ wunfading............. @ 575 @ 57D| - 

“ pusete eee ee ceceeeeeseseseses | 7T00@ 850 550 a 650 @ 860) a on 
nn. SPPPrrreTrTT Tritt tt itrr | @ 15 00} 13 00 @ 14 00 —— @ 16 00 | @ 1200 
a6 black, eo pntiessrosnsoe — @ — | Brownville,Me. 740 @ 760 aq 100 
“ APMADB...-.-+++++s — @— 6 50 @ "9 00 7 30 @ 800 a 1 BO 
“  Unfading Biack, Nona, Me. 550 @ 00 | 550 @ 8 00 600@ 850] 550@ 8 

Tiles, Am..........+- P M......-...... @ : Not sold. S 15 00 

N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading Seok 

LUMBER. — pM. - 

Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 

Pine, Ist quality, clear......--. .-...+ 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 53 0 44.00 @ 46 00 65 00 @ 73 0 
66 2d quality ........cccee cco eeeees | 55 00 @ 6000 42 00 @ 44 00 | 40 00 @ 44 00 55 00 @ 60 50 
Bd quality ......+..eeeeeeereeeees 18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 38 00 37 00 @ 4200) 1800 @ 220 

Spruce errr rrrrrrererri Iter tier iret err @ 25 00 11 00 @ 1400 Not sold. m 22 5 

Hemlock. ...-++++++++seeecereeeeeeccees ea. 17 @ 18 11 00 @ 12 5 @ 10 00 12 50 @ 15 00 

Yellow pime .......cccccccscccccsencess 20 @ 40 30 00 @ 38 00 aD 28 00 17 00 @ 20 00 

— ypre ~ae eS eee @ 32 00° @ 40 00 @ 40.00 @ 55 00 

—~ oards : ee 

: Eee baetbenns SOebctGubesabess seakep @ 33 00 @ 55 00 900 @ 20 00 | __@ 
awenb a ee @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Sot ont. a a 

Framing Timber : = ne | 

PING ....ccccccccscccescccvevccescccoecs 1050@ 1350| 2500 @ 3500 

Spruce nee sesebadbedeenesatsnasee oe 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 15 00 Not sold. } 18 50 @ 20 ( 

Hemlock... ..-+sseseeseeeeeseeeeeresss | 1200@ 1500 | a 10 0 @ 1300 12 00 @ 13 % 

, —e pine.........- ecccsccsscecsccces 18 00 @ 25 00 21 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 0 
vaths : ioe Hx Rake ee 

PUM 2 2c cc ccccccccccocccssecesececess @ 225@ 235 115 @ onniits 

PR ar wa Pererrererrrrrr reer rr errr errr ry) 210 @ 21 200@ 22 Not sold. 2 35 @ 2 40 
ingles: = 

Pine, shaved 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 

PUR, GRO... 2000000000 ; 400@ 500 @ 450 185@ 245 

Spruce, NS RE anes 1 50 @ 200 @ 150 Not sold. 

Sekar api RSPR ENE TES SEE TE 4 cdeicssigho 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800 ( 30” $10 @ 2 

Yodar, Split........cceese. Bh cccesccce 4 @ Mot anil oR 2 

Cedar, sawed....... ..... f vsseeeees @ 200@ 400 @ 200 20” sana + 

air, sada otaaasy 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450) 1300@ 200 
BOR. os 00s0csv0ascee Bi ccsvesencccnss 44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. p ft. Not soled 
Fence ats, Sate seers genom Guns 800@ 1000 10 00 @ 18 00 | Pine, 8 @ 21 12 00 @ 14 00 
oe ae 9 ft. (Sq. PoBts.)........+... @ 25, @ 35, 9°00 @ 21 70@ 12 
i pea ei he kieceneiconines niin 7 2% @ 351 Not sold, os ; 
Finishing Woods: P M. Bi rhe a) a. ee a , ot 8@ 

ASH... see eeeeseeeveereee Kiln-dried.) @ 5500} 3800@ 4800) 3500@ 4) 00 45 00 @ BO 00 

CHEITY..-- +2 esse eeeeeeeeeeeceee scenes 80 00 @120 00} 6000@ 9000 7500 @ 85 00 65 08 @ 90 00 

es ee yea ee 40 00 @ 5500) 38 we 50 00 4500@ 5000 60 00 @ 80 00 

js :- cadenen rideni teh enweenneee @ 6000} 6000@ 700; NWHO@ 6000 70 00 @ 85 00 

Mahogany, ie Denies ste eeeeeseeeees Sse 00 | = #0 @ 16000] 15000 @ 180 00 120 00 @ 150 

» a » 00} 20 00 @ 350 00 250 00 @ 30 00 

DE, . oscscuinevessatareenacs a * 4500@ 5000! 4500@ 6500 | ~3000@ 35.00 30 00 @ 680 00 

Oak, red ne abesebendnsenthcdnhebie abek ae @ 70 00 @ SOW] B500@ 4000 35 00 @ 45 00 
3 = oO eae oa ee cccece @ 70 00 @ 5500 3500 @ 40 00 55 00 @@) 65 00 

gyenmens centuend..... pieipabinialia dipeie 50 00 . oo See 6 70 00 @ 80 00 

Se TUE, s csacnvsnsdesnsncs | 50 00 @ 65 00 45 00 a, BO 00 7 

Pi hi... conautahenisbeabeseeneoun 6500@ 7000) 3000@ 6500) 45 4 ‘ _ Hd see o - 

eer ees noeiecennes: =e | 6000 @ 10.00 | 6000@ 7000) H600@ 6500 100 00 @ 
A eee eee cere GF WD cece eereseeee @ a 7 ~— 

oe - pee be Seah See. Ube pyanaesens | 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 10000} 8000 @ 10000! 160 00 @200 00 

ame depivepiies © * M oe Serve wreeN 45 00 @ £0 00 3800@ 4500; 3000@ 3500 20 00 @ 3000 

pee eens red PM... 00s eeeees @ 4500; 4000@ 4500 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 35 00 

PAINTS. (Inoil, P lb.) 30 00@ 35 00 
W hite — Am 53 @ 6 |sRIne@ @ 5 i@ 5 
Red, Am., - + 88 5@ 8 7@Q 1 | 1@ 6 
. bs Newbee : ; - 
© FORO, 66 asc ccrescvcecce sesces 6 o of | S@ 64 1 & 5h | ae 
“ Vermilion S@ 70 oe oe 4 a 
eS ee | so@ 20 + feat yy ie Am. = es 2 
Yellow cakvknss $2 peanenchen <eui ee | 6@ 1 — = +3 RE 2@ 2 
PD. ¢ pesmstensneaenbennk os 12 @ ¥ 18 e ~ - @ i@ 9 

RINE, i ns ccnckhanebeanedacess a 3 : 2 = ? @ ~4 2 @ 25 

Groen, Paris,. .........0.eecceceeeees 25 & 40 5@ 40 16 @ 35 4 

MEIER «os cnn sisiacndeunneeonbus ba 2 -r - = . * 5@ 22 

Blue, ultramarine......... | 2@ 18 12 A 4 - € ~4 k @ s 

Oil, linseed, raw) a I s1@ 53 | 494 7 » ¢o * N@ x 

i 53 9@ ht i) @ 62 52@ & 
jled Ae ee ee eeeeeeeees & 54 @ 55 | 51 @ RG 53 @ 55 57 = 59 

Turpentine. .....-...c-eeeeeeeeeeens 3 | 3 @ 34 rr = > | so 4 sT@ 

Varnish, coach.............00..00.. 2 & = 5 2 @ 4 

Shellac S| @ 150@ 60 125 @ 200 175 @5 25 

aaah iat as spade ili @ | 250@ 300 325 @ 400 110 @1 75 

TiS capakeesebugtasagsabenensoeanecn 2@ 3 | ° @ 4 2 @ 03 o@ 23 

Mate ae weseeeeeiceeee ) | 50@ 9 | i@ : ie ~ + 

ite, ‘(Eng.,) - eae betessSnns q 2@ 3 os 2 a ~ @ kh 

I MD adesepssesserenyh ey : . 6) @ 3 2 @ * i@ ih 

SR MEE iss <tmendesebe cose naeees | *4 17 %@ oe ¢ . 4 @ re) 

Umber, 9% — ....000- PAT CO dee E ay | ss es Z 6 9 14 

-{ u@ i | 14 @ 20 a 10 a 14 





Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the out- 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 


ed at any point 
desired. 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore oo 
Lock’ applied. any other kind 


For Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 





CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, Kept im po- 
Manufacturing Agents, at ty 


168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





Heating and Ventilation. 


REMARKABLE 


CHIMNEY - GAP AND VENTILATOR. 


MADE OF GALVANIZED IRON. 
“1snd LON TIM 





For Ventilation of Public and Private 
Buildings, and a Positive Prevention 
of all Down-Draughts. 
lt is constructed entirely different from all other 

cay pe, om and a trial will convince you it is the best in the 

marke 

- will not only prevent down-dranghts, but will 
= sate an up-draught, and is a sure cure for smoky 
chimne ys. 

It is Durable, Noiseless, Ornamental, and Cheap. 

Send for Price-List. 


H. S. DICKINSON, Patentee and Manufacturer 


715 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 
r Sale by Wm. Fuller & Co., Baltimore, Md.; F. 
i aberman, New York ; 8.8. Uiter, New York; 3 S. 
Thorn, Phila., Pa.; J.J. Bluett, West Berkeley, Cal. 
F, H. Lawson & Co., Cincinnati, Ohi oO. 





THE FLORIDA 
House = Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. -I)lustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 


Established 1827 
W. JACKSON, & SON, 


Manufacturers and 
Importers of 


Grates, Open Fireplaces, 


Fenders, Fire Lrons, etc. 
1166 Broadway, 
Bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 
246 Front Street, 
Near Peck Slip, 
New York. 














J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE MANUFACTURERS. 


Ix itcheners, Grates, etc. 


Send for Catalogue. 


13th and Filbert Streets., Philadelphia, Pa. 








’ 
Celebrated Original 


FIREPLACE" REATERS, 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
i The handsomest, most. economical 
Coal Stovesin the World. 
B. c. 1-4 & SON, 
Fou d Salesroom 
39 AND" 41 Light STREET, 
stant alimore, ma Md. 
ARBLEIZED SLA 
@@ Send for Circulars. 7 Maxeme 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
_ Ote., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St.. Boston, Mass. 
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SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS © oF 


BRADLEY'S 







Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


H GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 





STE TL 44 
wi 





Weating and Wentilation. 


PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





FINE OPEN 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 








IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND ID FRENCH FIRE- PLACE FITTINGS. 

1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 
JOHN DAVIS & CO., Contractors for 

STEAM HEATIN G & VENTILATING 


Estimates and specifications fur- 
and design ; also Steam Pumps, 





For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Public 





Hor Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
b | a 
Improved R d ¢. 
Reed's aus: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


STEAM. WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, ° - - - = NEW YORK. 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany. 





Estimates E‘urnished on Application. 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can n 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin, 


House Warming a Specialty. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 


THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


STEAM-FITTING DIVISION 


—OF THE — 
NEW YORK STEAM COMPANY, 
66-68 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
ractors for Steam-titting of every description. Work executed from the designs of Architects and En- 
giueers. Plans and Specifications furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Superintendent, H. M. SMITH, 
Heating and Ventilating Engineer. 








General Offices, 
22 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y¥. 





THE DUNNING 
Patent Wrought-Iron Boiler, 


With Self-Feeding Coal-Magazine, is the Best for 


Low~-Pressure 
Steam-Heating, 


And insures a warm house day and night. 
Over 2500 in 
Keeps steam up constantly. Manufactured at the New York 
Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 40 Courtlandt Street. 
Philadelphia office: 1343 Arch Street. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


. B. — Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons 
building. Mention the “American Architect.” 







Use! 








Send for Tlustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
RABLE, SIMPLE, and CHE 


for sale by 
Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and /yoming, Mi.ton Rocers & Son. 


paren FEB. 280! AND 
MAY 91 1876. 


mor L. Suiru, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky 
Houeurs & Srernenson, 745 Craig 8t., Montreal, Can 


gud visit D D. Jones, Main St., Ogden. Utah. 





Wholesaie Agents for Minnesota, W 
Wholesale Ag genteffor Baltimore, Md., Lyon, CONKLIN Co. a and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md 
Whol Vetroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock S dheet- Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


emcees ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, | ju M-PROOF, 
U 


Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent = Feet of 20 cents, to pay postage. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR co. 


Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. 25 and 27 Green St., Albany, N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York City an ‘vicinity, Groree H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, and vicinity, MexrcuanT & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Phila 


Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RunDLE, Srence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Cuas. M. Bromwicn, 613 Broadway, South Boston 
Agents for Chicago, Ill., SancunwT, GREENLEAF & Brooxs, 48 and 45 F ranklin St. 

Agents for 8t, Lou = vicinity, N. O. NgLson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Ste. 


H. Coox & Co., (Limi ted) 3 1 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
“4 St. Paul, Minn. E Vholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoitum & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





Manufactured Mi 


Omaha, Neb 





is Clover-Leaf Ventilators 


AND CHIMNEY CAPS, 
For Public & Private Buildings, etc. 


Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SURE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


Cheapest and most effective Ventilator on the market. 
Working models mailed on receipt of 20 cents. Abs slutel ly 
storm-proof. A down current creates an up draft. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 
389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCIES: 

Stambach & Love, Philadelphia; Peck Bros. & Co., New 

York; Reuter & Mallory, Baltimore, Md.; Pierce, Butler & 

Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. Mollo, New Orleans, la.; M. M. 

Murphy & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., Detroit Lead Pipe and Sheet-Lead. 
Works, Detroit, Mich. 


HOUSE HEATING 
STEAM -CENERATOR. 





CORTON’ 


Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly safe 
in use, generates steam quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick- 
rk in setting; economical in the use of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron 
boiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos. 


GORTON i BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St., New York. 








ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 


No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
THE BUTLER CoO., 156 & 157 Michigan Ave., corner Adams St., CHICAGO, 


MANTELS IN Wood, Marbleized Slate and Iron, 
Terra ~-Cotta and Tiles. 


Sole Chicago Agents for J. 





- CONOVER & CO., of New York City, Designers and Makers of 
Finest rem FirePlaces and Fire Goods. 


F. BLAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Makers of Steam and Power Pumping Machinery 


For Public and Private Buildings 


and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


44 Washington Street, 


GEO. 





95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
By! BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


The Creat Church LICHT. 








WARM -AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE ru bg TLE & BAILEY M’F’G CO., 83 Beekman 
.New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 





mi 





Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 

Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gntters and Conductors. 

E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 

389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON. 











| BICKELHOUPT’S 
eae SKYLIGHTS. 


NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 


im aa Are the Cheapest and Best. 


Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 











JOHN SETON, "suena 


> Sendfor new iTustr: ated catalogue end prico-tte. 


Keep Your Walls Dry. 


A New Cornice Gutter, 
In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 











Patented — 12, 1885, x Sp > 


DUDLEY NEWTON, - 


ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
/btained on payment of a royalty of $10. 





2 fe S Patent. Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest, © 
t — t and the Best near ‘ent k known for Churches, Stores, A Windows, 
— ots, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, exc. New and ele- 
designs. Sead size of room. ue circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


ay pte aad the trade, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








ae 


for each. Apply to the Patentee. 











Infringements Prosecuted. 


erent 


ta 


ae gate 
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Furniture and Jnterior Work. 
Ostrander’s New Oral Annuneiator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, A ment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part ‘of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, f 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
» furnished. 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CoO., 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


| —_ BURROWES, PATENT, ScDENG. FLECTRIC LIGHT WIRING. 
Wire Window Screens, |r... eon es. 


Incandescent Electric Lamps for use with battery. 











WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Ainunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 






TE -| 
a el QO Ml gi oA 
‘at (am 
= et re Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 














And Improved Screen Doors, Call-Bells, Burglar-Alarms, Batteries and ail 
Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. Electrical Supplies. ey 
The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by Correspondence solicited. 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens | HUGH MCMILLAN, Pres. W. H. McKINLOCK, Sec 
j suitable fora good house. Special Low Prices for this time of year. W. A. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. F. E. FISHER, Manager. 
I Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains te stimonials from prominent archi- and Treas. 
4 tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dwellings, Free by mail. Address 


. T. BURROWES & CO., - - Portland, Maine. DETROIT 


Moorish Fret-Work, Acme Window-Blind.|Electrical Works. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatz], 
a 6 Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


INTERLAGED WOOD - WORK, METALLIC FRAME ELECTRIC BELLS. 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS Burglar-Alarms, Mercurial Fire-Alarms, 
Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 














Watchman’s Time-Detectors, Front 


Send for circular rences, 
seen sss and reference Door Bells, Cash Calls, Hotel 





Over 15,000 in Use. Annunciators, Push-Buttons, 
Mouldings, and Balusters. AMERICAN SCREEN CO., Batteries, Insulated Wire, 
Brookline, Mass. ELECTRIC GAS-LIGHTING 





Cc. S. RANSOM & CoO., ; ohceal 
For Residences and Public Buildings, and a gen- 
Cleveland, Ohio Marble Mosaic Pavements, eral supply of Electric Apparatus constantly on 


hand. Send for prices and estimates on work. 
Also Wall-Decorations in Mosaics, of All work guaranteed. 


either Marble, or Colored & Gold-Glass. 
— Saree SEATING, We employ a — specially trained DETROIT ELECTRICAL WORKS 
or this wor 
Schools, ‘Churches, ovrceseaN & NICOL. 
OPERA. HOUSES. | 22982200 Tremont St. - Boston. 
Send for Catalogue ~, SETTEES AND DETROIT, MICH. 
showing 20 Best Styles etrriry | OPERA CHAIRS Whe eeiethin iia leas 


’ mapufactured by 
The Newest & Best Styles for ai + , , r ~ 
1 A. H. Andrews & Co., cana euans, umm. HE only “Dry Blower 


ale Successors to me é 
ee ee on OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, Gas-Machine made. No 
518 Arch St., Phila. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. HALLS, OFFICES, &. 


95 y A oY uv . bs st., . . rs >» ; 17 QA Awveac 
195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥ Harwood Man’ f'g. Co. ‘ water about it to freeze. Makes 
c FIXTURE 


91 Summer St., 8 hn vas for 75 cents per 1,000 feet. 
> ’ 
FoR OLD or 


Send for catalogue and state requirements. 
~ BUND DAWN NEW BLINDS 


maxine BLINDS 


AWNINGS 


fat & 


FO oe eprencas| 


FA JRERS 





Corner Seventh and Woodbridge Sts., 





























MAN 





BOSTO N. 


bb ee E 
OTTO i GAS ENG INE, [R tOYAL | | Aolels~ = heel Lamps Latest invention of ‘the inventor of the Dry 
pit engtge— g "TWIN ENGINES y ~~ Churches GU Desieps. PITTSBURGH SUPPLY CO, 
\ a AS’ Factories| Paste ros WOOD STREET, Pi TSBURG, PA 
Ree  Lolleges. GaSDMITE | | Ste 0" Catavocves. 
SEES cucies cnt ours | |e | Asylums\Nzat/te,|| PIRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
ra atte i en ti MACHINE. MACHINE. Aiea rae 1/ i GAS MACHINE, 


way se rvice. Special Engines for Electric-Li; ght work ‘Ko. Smo okey glu 5P if fF S05 Wart 



















Impulse every 
Revolution. 
The steadiest Gas En- 




















“ness =" ADRESS? Makes Standard, Uniform 

SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., Ne Smell! PENNA GLOBE GAS LIGHT @.| | Gas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 

33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. & 49 No. 2d St., Phila. Pa. Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 





Bat-wing Burners. 
Street Lighting by COOMTPACE, | ‘ratty do. Boek for ctooalorn, and ove 


who endorses this statement. 


LANTERNS, LAMP-POSTS, eins one 
Tn mi ies eee 

Please call on us before Purchasing. ( A Mi A C H | NE. 

DENNY BROS. & CO., 

CLOBE GAS-LICHT cOoM PANY, In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 


34 Park Place, New York. 
77 and 79 Union St., Boston. pamphlet. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, THE 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. |p NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., 


Sole Proprieters of the 








——_* ° * 
Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. Canton de Neuchatel. Suttecrtené. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. bi 4 bcm rs sg Sapeaee, 
Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other OF Sseete, ewalks, Roofs, &c., 
vering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Sec ond, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 





Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to whic +h Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside w ith hair mortar or No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
any Other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 


THE JACKSON 


VENTILATING GRATE. 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, from your own State and 
neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, with out-door tempera- 
ture at 40° below zero. Dining-room, or parlor, and chambers above, 
heated by one grate. Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 
that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 

























it EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 

i. 77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 

i . 

J THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE| Eripgson’s NeW Hot-Air) PEET VALVE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


DOMESTIC USE, PUMPING ENGINE, DOUBLE 


For pumping water into tanks for 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE. City and Country ‘ 

, Residences, Fi ». A a 
Hotels, and ss 
i RIDER § IMPROVED ceahaad do- \/ ¥ —FOR— 
mestic use ~< 

he TEAM 
| HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE, eriecry sate. aa: 
ei Burns Gas, WATER, 
y Send for Catalogue. Coal, or GAS, Etc. 
| Wood. Ericsson. 


C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


3 Albany St., Boston. 


Cc. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 








16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


—— 
AT AB htc 


RUGPING FELT | 
(SHEATHINGFELT, 


16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Improved Rider. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. 


“tisscosteuse, HOWARD FLEMING, 





Water - Proof. 
"Wall - ANY 


fBUILUING PAPER} 
:2 STETTINER GERMAN. : 

; LAGERDORFER GERMAN, 23 Liberty %., IMPORTER OF ae ree. 

‘5 FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN ee 

if 


; COMPLETE ROOFING. 
KOMAN CEMENTS. 4 7 LA f) Deadening Felt, Roofing Materials, Asphaltic 
KEENE’S CEMENTS. Cement for ‘damp walls, foundations, etc, 
Send for Samples and Price-List. 
Send for Circulars and 


WARREN EHRET ROOFING CO., 
Price Lists. FROM THE BEST MAKERS. Limited. 


JEN KINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 108 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ” 
Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. “SAMSON 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. . . 
The Jenkins Discs used.in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will Solid Braided 
Window Sash-Cord 
INGOW daSi-LOrd, 


ap Stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 
Manufactured by 


= To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped ‘‘ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
j.P. TOLMAN & CO., 
164 High St., Boston. 











ORR RR rte re 


a 


a 


ne oe 


71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List “‘ A.”’ 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 














i NEW YORK. 
t BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. CHICAGO, 
; 12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 








([NSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 
Cash Capital 


a aaa cmeeSesomeesnert sees. Sr--netneneine_seoveronsr “See fens American Fir Insurance Co., Phila. 








ASH CAPITAL. ... «1... -seeeeeeeeee 

Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities... *- 473,492.82 c 

ees OE SEE IED sev ckisnce sane, enone none weraescadesnesesueesesss 3.250.778.61 Reserve and Liabilities. ........-- B52, 970. os 
Barplus....ccccccccccsse seocsccsecs 551,548.96 





To ’ : ey : * _ ] | Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 =... 1,804,519.21 
Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. \y 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 
Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 











85.50 2 | MELO-ANERICNY ROOFING, 


t Street, 








of any other make. The Temporary Binder 
“ The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds Provided b i k i f the 4 . 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. ae wy ey ew eee a ’ 








J. G. WILSON, 527 and 529 W. 221 Street, New York. Architect in i on oe —T 
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¢ ON T ENT Ss. 
SuMMARY : — 

An English Governmental Committee favors overhead Wires 

— More Particulars about the New Observatory Dome at 

Nice. — The Recent Fire at the Inventions Exhibition, Lon- 

don.— The Sale of Scotch and English Castles.—A Question 


of Employer’s Responsibility. — A London Picture Sale.— 
oo SB ee SS a | | 

THe Sources oF SYMPATHY BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE. . . | eee ees ee ee See 
Tue Berwin Couec r1ONs. aut. ‘Oy: es a a a eres 
Tue A BC Process at AYLESBURY, ENGLAND... ..... 18 


Tue ILLUSTRATIONS : — 
St. Croix, Bordeaux, France. — House at Portland, Me.— The 
Belfry, Bruges, Belgium. — Scene in Halberstadt, Germany. 


— Dwelling-house Doorways about Boston. . . SS 

True Decay or Stone ON THE Grounp LEVEL... ...... 19 

Crazy Quitr ARCHITECTURE. .. . eee es ae ee 
Wuar Causes Paint ro BuisteR anp Peet? How ro Prevent 

ka. o Bia Mat LANE Oia Fee ee a ae 


COMMUNICATIONS ; — 
The Rotch Travelling Scholarship. — The Best Ten Buildings. 
—A Driving Platform... . . ook al a et ee 
Meems amp Cauwinas. . 2 8 8k tt et 4 Pee Ord cae 


N the midst of the discussion which rages at present in this 
country in regard to the placing of telegraph and telephone 
wires underground, it is a little startling to learn that a 

Government Committee, appointed in England to consider the 
best methods of carrying such wires has just reported decidedly 
in favor of leading them through the air, instead of under- 
ground. It is true that the Committee does not approve of 
obstructing streets or sidewalks with telegraph poles, but it be- 
lieves that the best of all places for setting up standards and 
stringing wires is on the housetops. In reply to the denuncia- 
tions of this system which have been so prevalent within the 
past few years, the Committee expresses the opinion that the 
dangers and inconveniences to be apprehended from it have 
been greatly exaggerated, and that there is no good reason why 
wires should not be carried in this way in all directions, with 
proper care, and under official supervision. Any damage caused 
by the wires or frames should, of course, be paid for, and the 
Committee advises that all wires should be so distinguished 
that the person or corporation responsible for each shall be 
readily ascertained ; and that all lines, the ownership of which 
is not indicated should be immediately cut down by the inspec- 
tors; but in consideration of this it recommends that telegraph 
and telephone companies should be empowered, in case of the 
refusal of the owner of a house to allow frames to be placed on 
his roof, to apply to the local authority for permission to enter 
by force on the premises, and place whatever frames or wires 
may be necessary for its purposes, paying to the owner such 
compensation as the loc al government might order. 


E GENIE Cri IL describes at ‘lena the new floating 

dome designed by M. Garnier and M. Eiffel, and con- 
structed by the latter, which the banker bischofisheim has 
just presented to the Observatory of Nice. The history of the 
building of this dome is interesting. Some ten years ago, 
M. Bischoffsheim, who has been a most generous friend to 
science, gave to the Observatory of Paris a large meridian 
circle, which has been used ever since in making interesting 
and delicate observations. Among the incidental observations 
which were made with it, however, happened to be some which 
showed that the Observatory building was subject to continual 
movements of various kinds, tending, however, in the direction 
of a gradual settlement of the whole structure. These irregu- 
lar motions, which were first disclosed by the great circle, must 


obviously affect the accuracy of observations made with instru- | 


ments, the very principle of which depends upon the absolutely 
vertical or horizontal position of some part of them; and, apart 
from matters of this kind, any deviation from a horizontal 
plane of the base of the movable dome which usually crowns 
observatories, gives rise to difficulties in moving the dome, 
which must then roll partly uphill on its cannon-ball supports, 
and with much more hindrance from friction than when in its 
normal position. For example, the present dome of the Paris 
Observatory, although not very large, being only forty feet in 
diameter, needs several men to move it, and even then requires 








| dome, 


forty-five minutes to make one turn. This is far too slow work 
for an astronomer, bent upon making as many observations as 
possible in the few nights clear and still enough for using a 
large telescope; and a gas-engine is now used in Paris, which 
drives the dome around in ten minutes. Even this is slow, and 
the Government Directors of the Observatory, finding them- 
selves likely to be deprived, on this account, of much of the 
advantage which they hoped to derive from their fifty-foot 
equatorial telescope, invited designs, about four years ago, for 
a movable dome on some improved principle. Seven projects 
were presented, of which one, placed second in the award of 
prizes, on account of the hazardous novelty of the principle on 
which it was based, was by M. Eiffel, the distinguished de- 
signer of the Douro and Garabit viaducts, and proposed a dome 
of sheet-iron, furnished with a circular box at the bottom, 
which floated in a tank of corresponding shape, tilled either 
with water or some liquid not subject to freezing or evapora- 
tion. 





ATURALLY, this startling departure from the ancient 
precedents occasioned much discussion, some critics claim- 
ing that the floating part of the dome could not be repaired 

without great difficulty, and others representing that the lateral 
movements caused by the wind would interfere with the accu- 
racy of the revolutions. It is hardly necessary to say that M. 
Kiffel, found no difficulty in replying to these criticisms, and his 
plan Was Ww: armly fav ored by Admiral Monchez, a scientific 
man of the highest reputation, and by M. Garnier, who inter- 
ested himself greatly in the matter, and suggested several mod- 
ifications. M. Bischoffsheim was also pleased with the plan, 
and as the Government officials still hesitated to adopt it, he 
applied to M. Eiffel to carry it into execution at once on a 
large scale, with the codperation of M. Garnier, for the new 
observatory which he was building at Nice. The principle 
modification, suggested by M. Garnier and afterwards adopted, 
consisted in fur nishing the dome with rollers, running on circu- 
lar tracks outside of the tank in which the cylindrical foot 
floated, arranged in such a way that the weight could be either 
sustained entirely by floating or lowered in any desired degree 


| upon the rollers, in order to secure lateral stability, as well as 


the means of operating the dome in case of repairs to the tank, 


| and additional resistance to any displacement by the wind was 
| provided by arranging horizontal rollers, fixed upon the immoy- 


able substructure, within which the dome revolved, just touch- 
ing them all. 


ITH these improvements the dome was constructed as 
W designed, but with dimensions much greater than those 

specified for the Paris dome, the diameter of the mov- 
able hemisphere being eighty-four feet, and its weight about 
sixty-five tons. ‘The skeleton of the dome is formed by two 
large semi-circular lattice ribs, placed parallel to each other, 
and ten feet apart, and fourteen other ribs, placed radially. 
Fourteen smaller ribs subdivide the lower portion of the spaces 
between the others, and the whole is tied with horizontal bands 


| and wind-braces, and covered, with the exception of the trap 


for observations, with rolled steel plates riveted together. The 
trap for observations, a very necessary part of such a dome, 
occupies the space between the two great parallel ribs on one 


| side of the hemisphere, extending from the base to the summit, 


so that every part of the sky is at the command of the 
observer. The common mode of closing such traps is by meaus 
of shutters, arranged to slide one over the other; but for a 
dome so large, and with so wide an opening, such shutters 
would be so heavy as to be almost unmanageable, and the trap 
is provided instead with two long, curved shutters, which roll 
laterally on tracks fixed to the exterior surface of the dome, in 
such a way that they can be drawn together, either wholly or 


| partially, over the trap, making a weather-tight covering. 


These shutters weigh three and one-half tons each, but can be 
opened or closed in three-quarters of a minute, by means of a 
winch placed in a convenient position. ‘The movement of the 
dome itself is, in proportion to its weight, still more easily reg- 
ulated. By actual test, a pressure of six pounds on the dome 
is sufficient to start it from a position of rest, and keep it mov- 
ing with constantly accelerating motion. In practice, a wind- 


lass on the floor of the observatory is employed to turn the 
and of the endless chain by 


and the friction of this, 
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which the effort is transmitted to the dome, add something to 
the outlay of power necessary; but a steady pressure of seven 
and one-half pounds on the handle of the windlass will turn the 
great dome, only a little smaller than that of the Capitol at 
Washington, entirely around in three minutes. The liquid in 
which the dome floats is a solution of chloride of magnesium. 








HE English Government, as well as the public generally, 
*]’ has suffered a serious loss in the destruction by fire of the 
Indian Department of the Inventions Exhibition in Lon- 
don. The name of Inventions has in this particular exhibition 
been extended to cover a great variety of objects, and an im- 
mense number of costly and beautiful articles had been lent to 
the managers by the South Kensington Museum, and were to- 
tally destroyed. The special collection gathered by the Prince 
of Wales in India, although exhibited with the rest, was saved, 
but most of these things were of comparatively modern work- 
manship, and possessed much less interest than the master- 
pieces of barbaric luxury, which had been brought home by the 
earlier English colonists or invaders, and were stored at South 
Kensington. The fire is said to have caught from an over- 
heated flue in contact with the wood-work of a cheap restau- 
rant, and as the articles destroyed, however well insured, can 
never be replaced or duplicated, it may be hoped that the oc- 
currence will serve as a warning to the owners of valuable 
proper'y not to trust it in places where such combinations of 
flues and cheap wood-work are possible. 





tions, and have money enough to gratify that taste, can do 

so very effectively at present in England by buying and 
occupying one of the ancient castles now offered for sale. . The 
depression of business, and still more, perhaps, the depression 
of agriculture in Great Britain, has, according to the Builder, 
brought an unusual number of historical estates into the mar- 
ket, and with them all the associations, as well as substantial 
privileges, which belong in England, much more than in any 
other country, to the possessor of landed property. Among 
others, the Castle of Fyvie, in Scotland, where King Edward 
the First, of England, spent a night five hundred and eighty 
years ago, is offered for sale. This castle has been held suc- 
cessively by the Lindsays, Prestons, Setons and Gordons, some 
of whom have been nobles and some simple gentlemen, but 
nearly all distinguished in some way ; and the place is redolent 
of reminiscences. The worst of these reminiscences are sup- 
posed to be associated with a mysterious room, known as the 
‘“‘ Chamber of Horrors,” which is walled up, and is further de- 
fended by a tradition that if it is ever opened, trouble will 
come upon the family which holds the estate. In England, the 
famous ruins of Guilford Castle are for sale, with the estate to 
which it belongs. The purchaser would have some trouble in 
making the castle inhabitable, but it is at least defensible, hav- 
ing a central tower, or keep, seven hundred years old, and 
seventy feet high, with walls ten feet thick. So far as the dig- 
nity of its possessors goes, Guilford surpasses the Scotch es- 
tate, having been the property of the Crown, and occasionally 
the residence of the king, until about two hundred and fifty 
years ago, when it was bestowed upon an earl, whose succes- 
sors and descendants have kept it until now. 


i EOPLE who have a taste for ghosts and historical associa- 





common law in respect to the responsibility of servants, 

which is well worth remembering. According to the 
Builder, the Corporation of Liverpool has for some time em- 
ployed a certain contractor to furnish men and horses for work- 
ing the city watering-carts, paying him for the use of them, but 
leaving to him the care of paying the men individually. The 
city, however, furnished an inspector, who superintended the 
watering of the streets, and directed the drivers where to go. 
One day a watering-cart, by some neglect on the part of the 
driver, ran into a carriage and injured it, and the owner of the 
carriage brought suit against the city for compensation for his 
loss. The first court before which the suit was brought decided 
the Corporation was liable for the consequences of the driver’s 
carelessness ; but on appeal to the Queen’s Bench Division, the 
judges reversed the previous decision, holding that the Corpo- | 
ration was not liable. The Builder supposes that the principle 
on which this judgment was based is the same as that adduced 
in a similar case some time ago, which was explained to be that 
the person who chooses the servant, and has the power of dis- 


A RECENT decision in England has added something to the 








missing him is the one who is responsible for his misdeeds ; not 
the person who has temporary authority to give him directions. 
This is clear enough; but it would be interesting to know how 
far the principle would be modified if the agreement between 
the city of Liverpool, for instance, and the contractor, had con- 
tained a clause, as such agreements often do, to the effect that 
the agents of the Corporation should be at liberty at any time 
to discharge men who appeared incompetent or uuruly. 





) HE British Architect mentions a recent auction sale in Lon- 
i don of pictures, in water-color and oil, which has some in- 

terest. Among the water-colors was one by Samuel Prout, 
whom architects take a just pride in claiming as the best 
sketcher of architectural subjects that ever lived, and whose 
works ought to be accessible as models to all draughtsmen. 
The subject was a view in Milan, and the price paid for it was 
four hundred and eighty guineas, or twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. This is a large price for a water-color drawing, and 
would seem larger still if another one, by De Wint, had not 
been sold at the same time for the enormous sum of nine hun- 
dred and sixty guineas, or a little over five thousand dollars, 
A water-color sketch by J. M. W. Turner, was sold for two 
hundred and fifty guineas, which seems a small price, consider- 
ing the exaggerated reputation which his works have enjoyed 
since Mr. Ruskin took it into his head to “ write up ” his draw- 
ing-master, but it may have been a small, hasty scrawl, like so 
many others of his. Among the pictures in oil, were several 
by Dante G. Rosetti, who certainly had a happy faculty of 
choosing names for his pictures, whatever one may say about 
his rendering of the subjects. The highest price among these 
was brought by one called “ La Bella Mano,” which sold for 
eight hundred and fifteen guineas, and the next by “ Venus 
Verticordia,” which brought five hundred and sixty guineas, 
or nearly three thousand dollars. Only one picture by the re- 
creant member of the Pre-Raphelite Brotherhood, Millais, was 
sold with those of his former chief. This was a portrait of 
Carlyle, which must have been either a poor picture or a poor 
portrait, since it brought only a little over twenty-five hundred 
dollars; while several feebly-named pictures by Burne-Jones, 
were sold at prices varying from this to three thousand dollars. 





EDOUARD MARIETTA gives, in Le Génie Civil, 
MM. a description of the new post-office in Paris, which, 

although not a very large building, is fitted with appli- 
ances for carrying on a large amount of business in the most 
rapid and convenient way. Every one knows that the Paris- 
ians use the mails very freely, and it is said that more than 
seven hundred millions of letters, newspapers and other objects 
now pass through the Paris office every year. The division of 
the matter, and of the different services which occupy the new 
building, is much the same as in other post-offices, although, as 
the Parisians have been accustomed to depend wholly on local 
delivery, the space allotted to boxes, which are introduced for 
the first time, is very small compared with that needed in the 
New York or London post-offices. The public portion of the 
building comprises an open portico, with a janitor’s office at 
one end, and an information office at the other, connected with 
which is a public telephone-office, containing four instruments. 
The portico opens into a large hall, around which are thirty 
openings for the sale of stamps, the issue and payment of 
money-orders, the reception of letters, and so on, together with 
several telegraph-offices. Adjoining this is the “ poste restante,” 
or delivery-room, which has a separate entrance from the out- 
side. ‘This completes the public portion. The administration- 
rooms comprise the usual sorting and stamping rooms, with 
lifts, chutes for letters and packages, and conveniences for 
delivery and reception of mails, among which is to be counted 
a stable for one hundred horses, as a supplement to the private 
accommodations of the contractors who transport the mails 
through the city. There is a certain novelty in the shape of 
the tubes through which the letters are dropped from the upper 
to the lower rooms. It is found that in high buildings the let- 
ters and packages dropped through vertical shafts suffer contu- 
sions of the corners and abrasions of the surface, which it is 
desirable to avoid, and to obviate these inconveniences the 
Paris tubes are made in the shape of a corkscrew. Two of 
them, twisting about each other like amiable snakes, ascend in 
each shaft, so that they take much less room than would be 
occupied by inclined planes, and the interior surface being of 
oak, well polished, the letters descend smoothly and safely. 
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THE SOURCES OF SYMPATHY BETWEEN ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 


>> 
ROS 


HERE is an obvious and natural 
fellowship as among all the fine 
arts, so most obviously and natu- 

rally between sculpture and architect- 
ure. The architect deals to a great 
extent with the same solid materials 
as the sculptor. The chisel and the 
mallet are active in the service of 
both, in compelling stubborn material 
to assume forms expressive in what- 
ever different ways of grace and pro- 
priety, of dignity and beauty. The 
sculptor must be beholden to the archi- 
tect if any of his works, except those 
which are designed to stand free in the open air, have an opportu- 
nity for fair display; if all the best refinements of his art are really 
to be visible, not shrouded in darkness or obliterated by glare. On 
the other hand, the noblest enrichment of even external architecture 
is obtained by association with sculptured models of living form, 
human or merely animal, or pertaining to the vegetable world, and 
treated in whatever style, from the ennobled to the fantastic, from 
the simplest adherence to nature to the wildly imaginative or conven- 
tional decoration. 

If any lesson may be learned by the architect from the practice 
and principles of sculpture, it may well lie in the appreciation of the 
value of harmonious and graceful outline, of silhouette. The connois- 
seur who derives most enjoyment from sculpture is of all others best 
aware of the importance of the command of most favorable general 
outline, and ever seeks and seizes upon it most infallibly. Freedom 
and purity of bounding outline characterize all the finest statues 
which we have received from antiquity. In some examples these 
qualities become manifest from various points of view, though one 
among them is ever incomparably supreme. The group of wrestlers 
at Florence, the Lottatori, is a remarkable achievement in this 
respect. View it from almost whatever point we will, the compli- 
cated action explains itself, and the lines fall into admirable com- 
position. Scarcely less can be said of the Medicean Venus; but 
there are certain statues which are not the less of the highest class 
because they are open, it may be, but to a single favorable aspect. 

The Venus of Melos, transcendently beautiful from one point of 
view, is little less than intolerable from one or two others, indeed, 
from almost any other. This was of the less consequence as the 
statue was manifestly set up where it could not easily be seen 
obliquely, and not at all from behind. The prototype of the Medi- 
cean Venus was, as we learn from Lucian, erected in a building 
which purposely admitted of various aspects. Pausanias states that 
Phidias himself marked on the pavement of the Olympian temple the 
place from which he wished his great masterwork of Olympian Zeus 
to be contemplated. But in the absence of such guidance, there are 
constantly details of management in the statues themselves which are 
helpful to the same effect. The sculpors had stratagems by which a 
false aspect was made gratuitously unattractive; and so it is that we 
find ourselves yielding even unconsciously to compulsion, till we gain 
the intended place. The Venus of Melos supplies an apt illustration 
of this calculated adjustment. If we take our stand considerably to 
the right of the goddess, a protruding “knob” of her hair breaks, 
very unpleasantly, the clear outline of her neck. Even those who do 
not distinctly recognize the warning are induced by it to move away 
from a position of which it does not constitute the worst disadvantage. 
If we care to linger in it, we must do violence to our better judgment 
if we are not offended by the apparent uneqdal lengths of the god- 
dess’s legs, and also by the not engaging profile of her face. We 
move gradually away to our own right until the intrusive “knob” 
vanishes behind the outline of the neck, and at that moment all the 
lines of the statue seem to fall into harmony, as naturally as when a 
landscape seen through a telescope is brought by adjustment into 
accurate focus. The same trick, if so unceremonious a word may be 
allowed when goddesses are in question, is observable in the Diana of 
Versailles. In the case of male statues, the best aspect will always be 
found insisted upon from a position which allows the eye to travel 
down a continuous outline from flank to thigh, without interruption 
by the emergence into sight of the gluteus muscle beyond. 

Now as regards architecture, we have a right to expect analogous 
gratification in following the general comprising lines of any struc- 
ture which has pretensions to importance and character. Here, also, 
there should be inducement for the spectator to linger involuntarily 
at certain positions of chief interest; he will hardly do so unless his 
attention is detained by the delight of travelling from part to part 
with perfect exemption from a sense of abrupt disconnection or jar. 
biscontinuousness of outline is never more unpleasing than in such 
an instance as a spire emerging from behind a portico, whatever the 
beauty of the spire in itself. Some rational and easily apprehended 
relation of superstructure to ground plan and its leading lines is all- 
important. In buildings of pretensions far inferior to the national, 
municipal or ecclesiastical, all architectural charm is liable to be 
vitiated by a confused or vulgarized sky-line. May the day be near 
at hand when a practicable solution shall be found for the problem of 
heating dwelling-houses without the necessity of ejecting coal-smoke 
into the upper air. Architects will then be relieved from the task of 





contriving how conduits of foulness may be made inconsistently 
picturesque, or still more inconsistently dignified, with the conscious- 
ness that after all they are only preparing a field for the profanations 
of the smoke-doctors. 

And the value of beautiful general outline is not the only lesson 
which the architect may learn from the sculptor and the sculptor’s 
special model. The combinations which are involved in the perfect 
human organism have been recognized, since the days of the ancients, 
as constituting the noblest type of the same problem, and that admi- 
rably solved, which is presented to the skill and genius of the archi- 
tect. Organs of marvelous variety of form and function are disposed 
unsymmetrically in a manner to promote harmonious codperation, 
and yet consistently with concealment within a symmetrical exterior. 
We have here no such parallels to the constructional makeshifts 
which too often do violence to our sense of propriety as well as to our 
convenience, yet are forced upon us and have to be submitted to, in 
dwellings and offices. A window which appears single without is 
divided in the interior from top to bottom between two apartments ; 
or still worse, it is divided horizontally, and the half which lights an 
upper floor lights it, so far as it may, from the level of the floor; or 
a cornice, which is necessary for the completion of an external order, 
has such projection that it cuts off all the view of a garden below 
from a first-class bedroom. If these are architectural necessities, we 
groan none the less, and those who impose them will search in vain 
to find precedents where Nature has been driven to a compromise so 
humiliating. Nature again sets before us an example in the human 
limbs — as indeed in the limbs of all other animals, though most per- 
fectly in the human — of that harmonious effect which results from 
contrasted yet codperating energies being provided for by differentia- 
tion of identical elements. The functions of the arms and hands are 
to pull or grasp, and those of the legs and feet to push and press; yet 
they answer to each other bone for bone, and in respect of magnitude 
are controlled by governing limits of proportion, each to each. 
Here, if anywhere, the architect may con the lesson of penetrating by 
study on the one hand to the fundamental analogies of members of 
his composition —as, for instance, of door and window —and the 
recognition, on the other, of the special characteristics which claim to 
be superinduced, and which it remains for imagination or invention 
to gracefully supply. 

A triumph indeed it is when art can in any degree vie with Nature 
in such a union of economy of primary elements with fertility of re- 
source in adaptation. Fine art is bound to be decided, character- 
istic, specific, and when a sculptor would evolve the full effect of 
expressiveness of the human form, he superinduces upon character- 
istic form characteristic action; he exhibits character characteristi- 
cally swayed by passion or purpose, by emotion or sentiment. This 
is technically motive — motive justly so named, as it disarranges the 
primary plain, symmetrical arrangement of parts and members, with 
reference to some particular influence or design. Sublying symme- 
try is recognizable still; it continues to be at once a controlling and 
directing power, and only acquires concentration under excitement, 
as if responsive to the predominance which is given to the right hand 
and right side of the organism, relatively to the left, under the influ- 
ence of energetic action. 

It may seem rather desperate to intimate the possibility of an 
analogy as applicable here, among the rigid forms of architecture. 
Can we, it may be said, venture to disturb bilateral symmetry in 
buildings of any importance, without forfeiting its value? This is 
partly a question of degree. To take the simplest illustration, the 
symmetry of the garden-front of a mansion need not be vitiated, 
though the plain window of a library or billiard-room at one end is 
replaced at the other by the bay-window appropriate to the lady’s 
morning-room or drawing-room. Otherwise, a main symmetry would 
not be vitiated by distinctly subordinate adjuncts on one side or the 
other; nay, it may be questioned whether in the case of the cathe- 
drals, which are often, and usually indeed, so strictly symmetrical, a 
certain advantage is not occasionally apparent from the towers not 
being absolutely on a par in elaborate ornament or dignity. At the 
same time so important is it in architecture that no irregularity 
should be capable of impairing its prime characteristics of solidity, 
stability and repose, that only the nicest sense of propriety can 
decide how far the reins of discipline can be relaxed — at what pre- 
cise point the advantage is secured of release from rigorous pedantry 
in details and security from that lapse into disorder which is fatal to 
unity of effect. 

It seems to have been a familiar and favorite maxim with the 
ancients of certain periods, that the columns of the several Orders of 
architecture were even in some manner derived from the proportions 
of the developed man, the matron, the maiden, and so forth. Sucha 
comparison is fair enough, so long as it is kept within the bounds of 
analogy and not pressed to definite agreement in special details, as 
when the closer flutes of the Corinthian or Lonic were supposed to 
copy the vertical folds of feminine dress. But a closer and more 
instructive comparison may be instituted between the adaptations of 
the human form to those circumstances of external environment 
which are common to it —to the body we live in, with the structures 
in which the body has to live. These have their most concentrated 
expression in the configuration of the human visage. It is here that 
the most delicate organs ministrant to sensation are assembled and 
are of necessity exposed to “the skiey influences,” to the impact of 
weather and glare of sunlight. There is, in consequence, something 
| more than mere fantastic analogy between. the walle of the face and 
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that of a combination of the essential elements of a structure con- 
trived to protect inmates, and to be capable of self-protection against 
sun and wind and downfall of rain. Fine draughtsmanship is as 
important for the architect as mastery of all the refinements of curv- 
ature for the sculptor. It is by appreciation of the forms and of the 

ropriety and significance of the forms of the human figure and the 
re face especially, that refinement and truthfulness of outline will 
be most certainly achieved by either artist. 

When Socrates, according to the report of Xenophon, was arguing 
with a certain Aristodemus, that it was but reasonable to refer the 
adaptations of Nature which have reference to intelligible purposes, 
to an intelligent cause, he instanced the protection afforded to that 
tender organ the eye. Besides the lid which closes over it sponta- 
neously in sleep, and the lashes which intercept flying dust, he drew 
attention to the service of the eyebrow, which, cornice-like, stays or 
diverts the perspiration which comes down from the forehead. This 
protection of the inset eye by brow and eyebrow is a repetition of 
that afforded to head and brow itself by the hair; again below, the 
orifices of the nose are protected by the covering wings of the nos- 
tril; below these again the mouth is protected from offence by the 
slight upward curve of the lip and its projection, slight as this is, 
beyond the under lip. The moustache indeed here performs the 
same functious as the eyebrow above, and the downflow of the beard 
from cheek and chin protects the throat. 

Those who will pass from the study of the delicate curves and 
degrees of projection of the several features of the profile of a well- 
preserved and fine Greek statue will be best prepared to appreciate the 
refinement of the profile of the order of the Parthenon. The minutely 
accurate plates of Penrose’s “ Principles of Athenian Architecture” 
enable us to appreciate within what narrow limits of dimension 
expression could attain its acme. In an architectural profile we may 
theoretically regard all projections beyond a plain face or a vertical 
line as mouldings. The attainment of appropriateness and delicacy 
in these marks an epoch of culmination both in Greek and Gothic 
architecture. And in both it is no over-refinement to say that this 
achievement was coincident with and mainly dependent on apprecia- 
tion of the form and function of the drip-moulding or larmier ; that is, 
of an edge of a certain projection, and so undercut or throated that 
water cannot draw back along its under side, but must needs fall 
clear of the retired surface. Most pronounced examples are given 
by hood-mouldings of Gothic windows, and the so-called bird’s-beak 
moulding of the Greek cornice. The Greek cornice is itself so 
boldly undercut as to protect the face of the entablature; the bird’s- 
beak moulding in turn protects the face of the cornice. We have 
only to pass our eyes over any of the historical series of examples of 
Norman mouldings, to observe how very gradually and occasionally 
the indispensable function of this moulding was recognized, and then 
with what avidity it was seized on by the Farly-English architects. 
In their hands it proved susceptible of an extraordinary variety of 
developments and combinations, and among these, many which as in 
Greek architecture were adopted for the sake of beauty in situations 
where it was without justification on the score of usetulness. It is 
applied to the capital of an anta of the Parthenon, at the back of a 
deep portico, as it reappears and is repeated among the mouldings of 
the pier arches of a cathedral. ‘There is something in this empha- 
sizing of the principle of shelter which harmonizes with the transi- 
tion of society from rude indifference to the inclemencies of weather to 
a state of tenderer sensibilities and milder and more careful manners. 

It is needless to insist that we are concerned here with analogies, 
not parallels. The profile of an order is something very different 
to that of a face, but it is dominated by like conditions. A facade 
crowned by a bold cornice but with windows destitute of mouldings, 
shocks us like a face without the ornament of eyebrows. Equally 
offensive is such an exaggeration of the pedimental or segmental 
mouldings over windows that they exceed the projection of the main 
cvrnice above. And acornice which has a projection out of all pro- 
portion to that of the mouldings which it is responsible for protect- 
ing is repulsive after a fashion which, if analyzed, will be found to 
owe much to associations with human deformity. 

W. Warkiss Lioyp. 
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HE next step from the picture-gal- 
. leries is, of course, to the print 
collection ; and, however time may 
press, every visitor to Berlin will make 
a point of here seeing at least the last 
great acquixition, that which almost 
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wrung tears from all English amateurs 
— the manuscripts from the Hamilron 
sale. 1 will not delay over the splen- 
did illuminated missals, all, apparently, 
in perfect preservation. I will only 








Tlemanesge Capital. German, 22% Gn. give a word to the pearl of greatest 
price—the Botticelli Dante. A few 
of its leaves are displayed under vlass. ‘The others, making, I think, | 
eighty-four in all, are carefully mounted so that both sides show, and 





1 Continued from Nv, £8, page 309. 


are kept in locked portfolios which, however, are willingly opened 
and intrusted to the hands of any enquirer. When one remembers 
for how many years they were all but lost to the world, and notes the 
spots and stains of dampness and the perforations which seem to tell 
of the undisturbed admiration of non-human book-worms, one re- 
joices at their present safety and publicity. And when one puts the 
Berlin print-room, with its wide, well-lighted apartments, and its broad 
tables and unlimited elbow-room inviting to leisurely enjoyment, in 
contrast to the crowded cavern known as the print-room of the 
British Museum, one cannot even regret that they were brought across 
the Channel. And yet how strange it seems that just in these years 
when Mr. Ruskin has been preaching the gospel of Botticelli with 
such insistence, when Mr. Burne-Jones has been producing a nine- 
teenth-century pseudo-version of its charm, and when the Botticelli 
cult seems absolutely to have moulded the cheeks and chins of young 
feminine England into a likeness with its own ideals, this unique ex- 
ample of the master’s art should have been let go forever from Eng- 
lish keeping. 

The drawings are all executed on folio sheets of parchment, the 
long side forming the base; and the text is very simply written in 
the same direction and in four columns on the reverse side. When 
placed in order, each drawing illustrates the text of the following 
sheet —that is, of the page opposite to itself. One of the Inferno 
series is fully colored in rather heavy tones, the dark brown of the 
demons cortrasting sharply with the light flesh-tints of the human 
souls. All the others are in outline pen-and-ink, with the exception 
of a few which are incomplete, in which the first faint intention of 
the point has not been gone over with the pen. They are illustrative 
drawings in the simplest sense — not planned with an eye either to 
decorative or to strictly pictorial effect. Certain pages show but a 
single incident, but in the majority we have many moments joined 
together in the naive early way, Dante and his companion being re- 
peated over and over again in the successive steps of their wander- 
ings, yet the whole forming but a single composition. The figures 
vary in size from less than a couple of inches to a span’s length, but 
the most are perhaps three inches in height. And in the artistic 
value of the pages there is also much diversity; it is not hard to see 
which subjects interested the artist most — over which he passed with 
comparative carelessness, and upon which he dwelt with loving care, 
elaborating them with a draughtsmanship that is consummately com- 
plete and perfect yet extremely free and spirited. Much dramatic 
power and imaginative emotion is shown in the Inferno and Purgato- 
rio series ; but Botticelli as we know him in his paintings — Botticelli 
with his strangely intense feminine type, his peculiar phase of senti- 
ment, and his love of drifting motion—shows most clearly in the 


| Paradiso drawings, and most triumphantly, I think, in those pages 


where he gives us the figure of Beatrice on rather a large scale. ‘The 
intensity of the effect he sometimes produces — as where he shows us 
the Circles of Paradise, for instance —is not more remarkable than 
the beauty of his result, and almost less remarkable than the extreme 
simplicity of his artistic method. Fortunately, for all lovers of art, 
and especially for the lovers of that which is peculiar, | may say 
unique, among the relics of the art of other days, these drawings are 
now being reproduced by some photographic process. They will hold 
a place by themselves in the collector’s cabinet. There is little else 
save a few isolated drawings of the same period, with which in ex- 
ternal form they have affinity. And there is certainly very little in 
the subsequent history of art with which they have any spiritual affin- 
ity. They make one think sometimes of Blake (in their spirit only, 
I mean, not in their form), but certainly not of any other artist much 
later than their own creator. 

Turningeto the Berlin collections of sculpture one must begin, of 
course, with the greatest acquisition they have ever made, the Perga- 
mon marbles. Theirs was truly, as the Germans say, an “ epoch- 
making ” discovery —epoch-making for Berlin, as it raised the mu- 
seum to the rank of the greatest, giving it a treasure not only splen- 
did in quantity and quality, but absolutely new in kind; and (since 
this last is true) epoch-making, also, for the world at large. Unfor- 
tunately, the Museum has no space in which to exhibit them all at 
their best. The majority are placed upon the ground in a slightly 
inclined position along both sides of along room where even the light 
is not all that could be wished. But the finest groups of the larger 
and the smaller frieze are admirably shown around the great rotunda, 
mounted on backgrounds colored into keeping with their own grey 
tone, but themselves, of course, undefiled by any so-called restora- 
tions. A marvellous amount of patient skill has been used in placing 
the smaller dissevered fragments as far as possible in their proper 
relations to the larger masses; but no tinkering has been done even 
with frankly-displayed plaster. When restorations are essayed in a 
properly-conducted museum, they are essayed in entire casts, not by 
the use of original fragments. 

The condition and the character of these remains have often 
enough been described. I will only record my own experience that 
the mutilation of the great frieze, deplorable though it is, is far less 
fatal to the effect of its main groups than I had supposed. And also 
that no verbal or photographic pictures at all prepare one for the 
tremendous impression made by the colossal originals — take away at 
all from the freshness with which one feels their passionate power 
and beauty, or from the exciting sense with which one realizes that 
here is not only something admirable, but something absolutely novel, 
something quite unlike all the plastic art we had ever known, vet 
triumphantly vindivative of its own plastic rightness. These marbles 
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do something much more interesting than enlarge our catalogues and 
deepen a knowledge we had already had. They enlarge our whole 
artistic horizon and give us a new knowledge of the sculptor’s possi- 
bilities, paths, and goals. This being so, is it treason, is it barbar- 
ism, to say that perhaps we owe a greater debt of gratitude to the 
German explorers than though they had unearthed for us a new se- 
ries from the hand of Phidias himself? It does not so seem to me, 
especially as I cannot but feel that these Pergamon sculptures come 
nearer to the modern heart than do the relics of the greatest age of 
Greece, and therefore may possibly have some direct influence on the 
sculpture of the future. Nearer to the modern heart, [ say. I am 
not speaking of the purely esthetic sense — of the judgment of eye 
and mind, of the realization of the noblest possible physical, intellect- 
ual, or spiritual ideals. I am speaking of the inborn emotional na- 
ture of modern men. This we may imaginatively cast off when de- 
light or theoretic knowledge is our end, but we cannot cast it off when 
production is in question. Or more, truly, we can, but at the sacrifice 
of all vitality and of all but a cold, superficial worth in our results. 
And the emotional nature of the modern world, I repeat, seems to 
me more akin to that which expresses itself at Pergamon then 
to that which expresses itself at Athens. Magnificent, awe-inspir- 
ing though they are, these passionate creations do not, like the 
serene Parthenon creations, seem quite hopelessly out of reach of 
mortal rivalry, enthroned on an absolutely unapproachable Olym- 
pian height. ‘They are super-human, truly, but they are not quite 
divine. It is possible for one to conceive of their spirit being again 
incarnated, and in a modern shape. But [ do not think it is possible 
to conceive this of the spirit of Phidias, not as the world is to-day. 
If these things are true, does it not seem as though the Pergamon 
relics might indeed be the very best gift which the ancient world 
could have yielded up to us? Does it not seem as though they may 
prove a mine of wealth in a very literal sense — that from them may 
come an inspiration and a lesson which may make the art of the 
twentieth century something different from what it would have been 
had they slept on in the city of Attalus ? 

The smaller frieze from the great altar is interesting, as showing a 
treatment of the relief which admits landscape and other back- 
grounds and figures on a second plane —a treatment, used of course, 
by the Assyrians and the Romans, but not by the Athenians of the 
great age. Fragments of the temple of Athene Polias, which stood 
on the extreme height of the Acropolis, above the platform occupied 
by the altar, are also to be seen in the museum, among them a Doric 
column from the lower and an [onic column from the-upper story of 
the exterior, and decorative reliefs bearing tropies of arms and mili- 
tary implements, which filled the intercolumniations in the latter, 
and which offer valuable evidence as to current military fashions. 
Still more interesting, I should say, considering its site and its com- 
panions, is a slender column which formed one of the interior supports 
of this same temple. It has a deep palm-leaf capital of purely Egyp- 
tian type, a type absolutely identical, for instance, with one found at 
Sesebi in Nubia, and illustrated by Lepsius and Perrot. Statues of 
more or less importance and of different epochs have been brought 
to light in and about the temple, among them a standing hermaphro- 
dite, and one of the rare representations we know of the Jupiter 
Ammon. Among the inscriptions is one which, considering its pres- 
ent resting-place, cannot but be called a great curiosity. It was set 
up by the citizens of Pergamos in honor of that Quintilius Varus 
who was a Roman functionary in the East ere he faced Hermann in 
the Teutoburger forest. Certainly, the Germans seem destined to 
triumph over their enemies in retrospective, as well as in other, ways! 

I must not delay over the other newly-won Greek sculptures of the 








Berlin Museum, not even over the beautiful Attic reliefs of the former | 


Saburoff collection. Nor must I attempt to describe the rooms de- 
voted to the minor relics of Greece and Rome — bronzes, vases, 
glass, terra-cotta; to the remains of Egypt and Assyria — these less 
rich, of course, than those at Paris and at London; to the Central 
American and to the North European antiquities. Among the very 
latest acquisitions are casts and a few genuine fragments from the re- 
cent Syrian explorations. 

The mention of casts suggests the fact that of these Berlin pos- 
sesses a richer and more representative collection than elsewhere 
can be found. But the reflection, also, that in this enviable posses- 
sion there is no real occasion for our envy, since it depends only upon 
our own apathy how long we shall remain without the like. A really 
representative collection of the pictorial art of other days we can 
never hope for, though it makes one sick with regret to remember 
that we might have begun when London and Berlin began, and per- 
chance outbidden both, and that even the gleanings which still remain 
in no despicable quantity (as the history of the last fifteen years in 
Berlin so clearly shows) are being hourly snatched away from under 
our unappreciative eyes. Nor can pictorial art be profitably repro- 
duced by any copyist. But plastic art can thus be reproduced, and 
in a way which for its most essential qualities — those of form, not of 
color or of delicate surface treatment — equals the original effort. 
Indeed, a full museum of casts not only all but supplants the need 
for a sight of its originals, but is now recognized as a necessity, even 
for students who have seen these originals in their widely-scattered 
homes, supplying an opportunity for comparison and consecutive 
study which is quite essential to accurate knowledge. And the ex- 
pense of forming such an one is comparatively very small. Why, 
indeed, have we not yet gone about it in earnest? Why has Boston 


but a fragmentary beginning, and New York not even this, when 





every large town in America might and ought to have a collection 
completer even than that in Berlin? 

If one needed to be converted to a belief in the beauty and utility 
of these reproductions, he could not do better than view the Olympia 
series in Berlin, which for want of room is not included in the main 
collection, but has been relegated to the Campo Santo of the cathe- 
dral near by. Here among very many minor relics one sees the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, the Niké of Paionios, and the great pediment 
groups, all shown both in their mutilated condition and in tentative 
restorations. Again our ideas with regard to ancient sculpture gain 
a distinct enlargement, although we cannot say that a new kind of 
perfection is revealed as it is in the Pergamon frieze. A large part 
of the fresh knowledge we gain lies rather in the opposite direction ; 
proves that what we once deemed Greek perfection was, in truth, 
but Athenian perfection of the Periclean age. The exact date of 
the pediment sculptures has not been fixed; but the temple was not 
finished until B.c., 450, so at the most they cannot have preceded 
Phidias’s pediments by more than a dozen years. Yet an infinitude 
of distance seems to stretch between them; as compared with the 
Athenian, the Olympian works are distinctly undeveloped and tenta- 
tive alike in their composition and in their execution. And, further- 
more, they do not seem only and merely undeveloped, tentative, when 
placed in this comparison. They seem different in their very essence, 
— we feel they would have been essentially different even had their 
technical perfection been as great. They strike a distinct new note 
of their own in that chorus of Greek art which, we are yearly learn- 
ing, was an infinitely more diversified art than its worshipers once 
believed. Their spirit, their emotional character is quite their own 
—as distinct from the stony, smiling impassiveness of Egina as from 
the animated yet supremely reposeful divinity of Athens, or the su- 
perhuman passion of Permon. Perhaps I may use a bad word for 
want of a better, and say that it is more realistic than the spirit of 
either earlier or later work, holding a stage which often comes be- 
tween archaic conventionality and perfected idealism. Not only in 
the facial type of some of its actors, which have an almost savage 
character it seems strange to associate with their land and time; but 
in composition and action too the western pediment called of Paion- 
ios (which is much better preserved than the other), seems alinost 
crudely human. But its humanity has a primeval, fierce intensity 
which is extremely powerful, and has, moreover, a strange fascina- 
tion of its own. I do not know just how much credit is now given in 
the highest critical circles to the hypothesis that they were executed 
by comparatively unskilled workmen after mere designs by a master. 
But to the unlearned (at least to myself as one among these), the 
fact seems not essentially unlikely ; their intention seeming so much 
greater than their technical expression. I do not think one has just 
the same sensation before true transitional work like that of Egina, 
for example. 

The beautiful Niké is indisputably from the hand of Paionios, and 
is again a revelation. One would hardly have expected a classic 
sculptor to seek in a statue of this size the very incarnation of that 
swift motion which theorists tell us lies without the plastic field; but 
Paionios sought it here, and with astonishing success. And yet the 
theorists are not entirely put to shame. For forcible, and beautiful 
and eminently successful in the desired expression though his result 
certainly is, it is not perfect in its beauty; and its imperfections are 
the direct sequence of the subject chosen — this we find what we 
once would not have believed — both that Greek sculptors did so- 
valled “ illegitimate ” things, and also that their products were not 
always flawless even when the artist was flawless in technical power. 
Have not indeed the varying voices of Pergamon, of Olympia, and 
Tanagra quite revolutionized the world’s traditional ideas with regard 
to classic art? And in each case to hear the new voice as distinctly 
as possible, we must hear it in Berlin. 

The Berlin Museum of Renaissance sculpture has also received 
noteworthy additions within the last few years. One of the very 
rare bronze busts of the Florentine school of the fifteenth century 
has been added to another, donated some time ago by the King of 
Prussia; and, oddly enough, it is plain that they both represent the 
same individual. A colored terra-cotta bust, which tradition and 


| internal evidence alike pronounce the work of the painter Francia, 


and which represents a singularly beautiful young man, was secured 
in 1876, at the recommendation of the Crown Princess, who perceived 
its value as it stood neglected on a chimney-piece in the Palazzo 
Pepoli in Bologna; its recently-deceased owner having used it as his 
wig-block! An uncolored (or no longer colored) terra-cotta bust from 
Venice is anonymous, but most interesting in its simple realism which 
differs greatly from the subtilely artistic realism of the Tuscan school. 
A fine marble bust of Florentine workmanship is also anonymous, but 
shows much analogy with the work of Rossellino. But the greatest 
treasures of recent date came from the Palazzo Strozzi along with 
the paintings already noted. They include a colored terra-cotta bust 
of Filippo Strozzi, evidently the model for Benedetto da Majano’s 
marble now in the Louvre; a marble bust of Niccolo Strozzi by Mino 


| da Fiesole; and~—more beautiful than aught else—Desiderio da Set- 





ignano’s famous marble of Marietta Strozzi. No work of the time 
has been more highly praised than this, from the pages of Vasari 
down to those of Mr. Perkins who rediscovered fifteenth-century 
sculpture, and of his very latest followers. And none better deserves 
all that the most delicately sympathetic pen could write. In all the 
great gallery of Renaissance portraiture it has no superior in execu- 
tion and no equal, save the lovely Femme Jnconnue of-the Louvre, in 
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rare and elusive charm. It incarnates the most attractive side of 
Italian sculpture as it was in the second half of the fifteenth century ; 
that sculpture which is called realistic as compared with the art of 
the Periclean age, but which is in truth ideal too, though in a very 
different way. The feminine theme of Phidian art was woman in 
the broadest, deepest, noblest meaning of the word; the abstract, 
archetypal, elementary woman raised to a divinely ideal height. The 
feminine theme of the later fifteenth-century Florentine sculptors on 
the other hand was the actual woman of their own day, the refined 
corfiplex sophisticated woman actually produced by centuries of hu- 
man life and culture; the modern lady if I may be allowed the word. 
This theme many artists ideally expressed in their saints, madonnas, 
and allegoric figures; and, still more distinctly, yet still ideally, it 
seems tome in portraiture. We never say of these Renaissance 
women that they are grand, superb, imposing and divine — not al- 
ways even that they are academically beautiful ; but we always say 
that they are incomparably charming, exquisite and refined, inimita- 
bly—yes, ideally, high-born, well-bred, aristocratic, gentle. Look at 
this Marietta Strozzi with her slightly tilted head so haughtily, yet 
80 graciously poised, with her firmly-carried shoulders, her half-closed 
lids and her vanishing smile, and you will see what, for want of a 
better word, I must call again the very ideal of ladyhood. And a 
similar sort of charm lies in the workmanship too, which seems so 
very simple and direct, yet is in reality one of the most sophisticated, 
carefully calculated, subtilely finished results that have ever been 
seen in art of any kind. Are there no more Strozzis, one wonders, 
or have they souls of stone and eyes of clay that they should turn 
into money this exquisite piece of their own flesh, which a great ar- 
tist had turned for them into exquisite and imperishable art? Cer- 
tainly there is no need to-day for the lover of art to join the commu- 
nists; for are not the nobles of England stripping their homes as fast 
as they can ; perhaps I should write as fast as they dare? Are not the 
conservative burghers of Germany, and the aristocrats of Italy alike 
ready to part with the most intimate memorials of their former 
greatness? And are not all their treasures falling with a steady 
stream into the public’s lap? It is curious to see how rapidly the 
days of the traditional connoisseur, dilletante and private collector 
are passing away. ‘The most authoritative critics now write for the 
general public; the amateur usually “ realizes” on his treasures in 
his own lifetime; and whether he does or not, his hoard goes not to 
another cabinet, but to an open temple where the lowliest may wor- 
ship, and the most ignorant may learn. Art is getting again to be, 
as of old, a thing for the people; but in a different way, with the 
museum standing instead of the church, the town-hall, and the semi- 
public palace. 

I may add that besides the busts I have named (which with earlier 
acquisitions make the Museum of Berlin the richest in Renaissance 
portraiture save only that of Florence), the statuette of David with 
the honey-comb, all but universally believed to be by Michael An- 
gelo, has lately been purchased; and also a well-known feminine 
bust from Scala; one of the two works which are illustrated in every 
hand-book as the only known relics of Italian portraiture of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Many minor Berlin collections must go without even a mention. I 
have space but to speak of the Museum of Industrial Art which was 
founded in 1867 as part of the general Industrial Museum but soon 
achieved independent existence and has lately been lodged in an im- 
mense new building of its own. Large purchases were made at the 
Vienna Exposition, and from private collectors. For the treasures 
of Baron Minutoli thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars were 
paid in 1869, and a few years ago one hundred and sixty-five thous- 
and dollars were given for the plate of the city of Liineburg ; thirty- 
six large pieces of Gothic and Renaissance silversmith’s work. In 
1875 no less than nine thousand objects were transferred to the 
Kunstgewerbe Museum from the Royal Kunstkammer, and gifts, be- 
quests and purchases are daily increasing the list. The collection 
already ranks as one of the very finest on the Continent, and it seems 
to me the richest in Germany in works of the Renaissance period, 
though inferior to Munich and Nuremberg in Gothic examples. As 
an instructive contrast to the way in which the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, for instance, is managed, I will note that here the utmost free- 
dom and encouragement are given to students, and that the cata- 
logue — or rather guide — is really instructive. (It would be almost 
impossible fully to catalogue such a collection and to keep the work 
always up to date; but additional information is afforded by an in- 
telligent labelling of all the principal objects). No one need ask 
permission to draw from any exhibited object save such as are loaned 
or are of modern make. To reproduce these the consent of the owner 
is essential. An excellent library of books, periodicals and photo- 
graphs is connected with the Museum and is also most liberally ad- 
ministered. In this despotic land the public collections are, in fact 
as well as in name, for the use and the good of the public; but there 
are certain cities in a free country of which I do not think the same 
can be said. M. G. van RENSSELAER. 





A Larce Brazizian Dam.— An enormous dam, says the American 
Engineer, is to be built in Brazil, under the direction of French engi- 
neers. The main portion will be 940 feet long by 58 feet high, and two 
smaller ones will close side depressions. It is calculated that this work 
will back the water over some 1,500 acres, and retain 14,000,000 cubic 
metres of water, sufficient, it is claimed, to provide for all the cattle of 
the region during a period of three years, and for the irrigation of five 
thousand acres of flat bottom-land alongside the river-bed below. 








THE A BC PROCESS AT AYLESBURY, ENGLAND. 


HE directors of the Native 
Guano Company have just 
published the report of 

the experiments veceelly make 
on the A B C process by Dr. 
Tidy and Professor Dewar, the 
results of which, as recorded in 
diagrams and tabulated state- 
ments, certainly go far to estab- 
lish the fact of its producing a 
satisfactory effluent. The ex- 
periments were conducted very 

J J , carefully, precautions having 
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influencing the results, by collecting samples of the raw sewage and 
effluent every half-hour, and mixing equal portions of four consecu- 
tive half-hour samples for chemical examination. By this means 
three series of experiments were obtained, differing in the quantity 
as well as in the strength of the raw sewage to be dealt with. The 
mode in which the process is carried out appears to be that the B C 
mixture is first run evenly into the sewage, and completely and 
immediately deodorizes it, no escape of offensive odors into the sur- 
rounding air taking place. The alum solution is added afterwards, 
as it was found that the addition of the precipitating ingredients 
separately afforded better results. 

In the first series of experiments, attention was more especially 
directed to the matters in suspension and solution, both in sewage 
and effluent, and the relation between the organic and inorganic por- 
tions respectively, the quantity of organic matter being determined 
by the amount of oxygen required to oxidize it, and which was found 
to average 1.795 grains per gallon in the sewage, and 0.522 grains in 
the effluent, showing that 74.8 per cent of the organic matter had 
been removed. Of the suspended matter, 89.3 per cent had been 
intercepted, while the ratio of inorganic to organic matter was in 
the sewage as 1 to 1.18, and in the effluent as 1 to 6, which showed 
that the suspended matter left in the latter was principally organic. 
The matters in solution yielded a mean of 46.3 grains per gallon in 
the raw sewage, and 57.5 grains in the effluent. 

The second series of experiments was devoted to a consideration 
or the character of the organic matter, both in the sewage and efflu- 
ent, before and after filtration. The results obtained showed that 
83.3 per cent of the oxidizable organic matter had been removed by 
the treatment in the unfiltered state, and 61.4 per cent from the fil- 
tered sewage; also that one-seventh of the organic matter in the 
sewage, and one-sixth of that in the effluent, was volatile. The sus- 
pended matter removed in this series reached as high as 96.8 per 
cent, while a great improvement in the deposition of the sludge over 
that observed in the first series was mete although the quantity 
of precipitating material used was only slightly more than one-third 
of the total weight of sludge produced. This series of experiments 
was characterized by a very large flow, a greatly increased strength 
of sewage, and the improved working of the process. 

The third series was taken principally on account of the very dry 
weather which had been prevailing, and the consequent unusual 
strength of the sewage. The results showed a removal of 86.3 per 
cent of oxidizable organic matter, while the removal of the suspended 
matters, notwithstanding they reached the abnormally large amount 
of 246.3 grains per gallon, was so complete that the effluent was 
devoid of tirbidity, and contained only 0.98 of a grain. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that the A B C process is capable of producing 
a uniform effluent under very varying conditions and degrees of con- 
centration of the sewage. 

After concluding the experiments with the first part of the process, 
viz., the purification of sewage, the second process — that of the dry- 
ing of the sludge and its conversion into a salable manure under the 
name of Native Guano — was subjected to examination. 

The manure is, in fact, only the partially-dried precipitated sludge 
mixed with some sulphate of magnesia and ground. One curious 
feature of the process is, it is explained, the large amount of heat 
developed in the interior of the heaps of the cylinder-dried manure, 
both before and after grinding, which continues for many months in 
the stacked manure without any apparent diminution, reaching a 
maximum temperature of 113° Fahrenheit, at which it remains, with- 
out emitting steam or any apparent sign of heating on the surface of 
the heap until it is turned over. Instead of any loss of ammonia 
resulting from this action, an examination of the gases showed that 
they contained only .01 per cent of ammonia, and 5 per cent of car- 
bonic acid, suggestive of the action being due to oxidation, and not 
to any fermentative process. But direct experiments for determin- 
ing the actual loss of ammonia in the preparation and subsequent 
heating brought out the fact that a manure was obtained containing 
only twenty per cent of moisture without its manurial value being 
sensibly affected, so far as the loss of available ammonia was con- 
cerned, 

It must be admitted that the experiments carried out by Messrs. 
Tidy and Dewar prove that the A BC process is unquestionably 
very effective, as far as the purification of sewage and the produc- 
tion ef a sufficiently pure effluent are concerned. Of course the 
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commercial aspect of the question is not one into which they were 
called upon to enter. How far the expense of the process will admit 
of its adoption in other localities, or whether any or what proportion 
of the outlay is recoverable from the sale of the manure, are points 
which must be determined or explained by the commercial results to 
the company itself. It has been repeatedly asserted by eminent 
authorities and experts that sludge, however treated, is not worth its 
carriage for agricultural purposes, except under very exceptional 
circumstanees. Sewage, however, cannot await the determination of 
its commercial value, but must be got rid of from all great centres of 
habitation as quickly and effectively as possible, and economically if 
practicable. Whether the last condition is an accompaniment of the 
A BC process yet remains to be demonstrated.— The Builder. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


8ST. CROIX, BORDEAUX, FRANCE.) 





HE church 
of St. Croix, 
Bordeaux, is 
a highly interest- 
ing building of 





various epochs, 
dating from the 
tenth century, 


but including 
considerable 
work of the elev- 
enth and twelfth 
and lastly (this 
being of a differ- 
ent nature) of 
the nineteenth. 
The successive 
additions and 
alterations are 
easily traceable. 
Externally, for 








piece of facade 
between the 





















































Sy nite Si north tower and 

: Lie the old Roman- 

T esque nave-end 

- a n= is clearly Gothic 

. TI [ of a later period 

| Meri ert Tr : g than anything 
“— Ew ciel, a — 1, around it. The 
more ancient 





doorways are very fine examples of the early architects’ success with 
this, their favorite feature. It 
designed arches in 
these highly-elabor- 
ated orders, which 
retain their simplic- 
ity and force with 
such exuberant dec- 
oration. The bases 
and stylobates are 
very effective, too, 
though somewhat 
complicated. They 
were probably not 
quite accurately re- 
produced in the mod- 
ern _ restorations, 
which were, howev- 
er, apparently very 
thorough and care- 
ful works. The fa- 
cade above has the 
characteristic con- 
trasts of carving and 
massive plainness, 
and, although so cut 
up into detail, has a 
certain breadth 
which is necessary. 
The upper parts of 
each section, how- 
ever, show weak- 
ness: the roof was 
always the troublesome feature in this stele, and is rarely successful. 

Internally, less is left of the old edifice. The apse is ‘exceedingly 
good; the proportions and details are excellent. But there is 
another valuable hint to the modern architect, who hesitates for so 
many reasons to imitate Romanesque round arches in circular walls. 











see also a: an n illustration published ‘in the Ameri ican Architect for December 





example, the | 


was no ordinary ability which 


The effect here is that of a circular wall, but the arches are all 
straight on plan, the very obtuse angles in the masonry being only 
such slight departures from a curve that the half-dome above is not 
at all injured in effect. Rather, on the contrary, the walls get an 
accession of strength in their rectilinear arrangement. It is the solu- 
tion of a problem which many students have despaired of. Perhaps 
externally the device will not be so good, because sunlight will define 
too sharply the different planes, but for internal effect with practica- 
ble details, this Bordeaux apse is a better model than any I know of 
in the style 

The vaults of the nave are later than the original. It appears 
that there had been a plain barrel or tunnel vault with transverse 
arches which were retained; diagonal ribs supported upon flat clus- 
ters of shafts being added on each side of the massive column. The 
result is not particularly happy, but it is interesting, and is a good 
example of how such buildings declare their own history. 


R. W. 


ESQ., PORTLAND, ME. MR. J. CAL- 
PORTLAND, ME. 


GIBSON. 
HOUSE OF E. T. BURROWES, 
VIN STEVENS, ARCHITECT, 

Tuis house is to be built of wood, with broad, overhanging gables. 
Finished in a substantial manner, using hard-woods in lower story. 

b I oD . 
It will cost about $7,500. 
THE BELFRY, BRUGES, BELGIUM. 

Tuis well-known belfry forms the striking feature of the market- 
place in which it stands. It was built in the last part of the four- 
teenth century although it bears on its front the date 1619— the 
date of some probable restoration. The tower is 350 feet high, and 
is somewhat out of the vertical to the south-east. 

SCENE IN HALBERSTADT, GERMANY. 


DWELLING—-HOUSE DOORWAYS ABOUT BOSTON. 





DECAY OF STONE ON THE GROUND LEVEL. 


) HE decay of stone on the ground level 
of buildings is a subject of great impor- 
tance and anxiety to those “responsible 
for substantial erections in this material; for 
in many instances, before the work can be 
got out of hand by the contractors, signs 
of disintegration present themselves, and 
before many years have passed the evil has 
intensified to such an extent that the lower 
parts of the building are in a state of decay 
bordering upon ruin. The same evil pre- 
sents itself in connection with old buildings, 
and it is invariably the case that this dissolution in the lower part of 
the building hastens the process of disintegration over the whole 
fabric. 
This detail of decay in stone is traceable in a primary sense to 
absorption of water from the foundations, but in a secondary sense 
to a variety of causes. Absence of a damp-course, as in old buildings, 


THE 





| is a prime cause of this decay of stone on the ground line, and inetfi- 


| humid atmosphere. 


| to the face of the stone to evaporate in the 


cient damp-course is a secondary cause. ‘These are intensified by 
thick walls, filled-in with rubble and grout, backed by a damp or 
In some cases it is accelerated by the finished 
ground being inadvertently brought above the damp-course, or by 
stone paving being brought up to its level, wherein the beating rain 
gets access to the superstructure. ‘The character of the stone used 
in the building of a house is an important factor. A porous sand- 
stone, like the millstone grit of the Carboniferous system, is ex- 
tremely durable; whilst a porous limestone, like the Bath and 
Ancaster stones of the Oolitic system, is extremely perishable. 
The reason of this is not far to seek, for the cementing medium in 
the sandstone is silica, impervious to the action of water travelling 
rarefied atmosphere ; 
while the cementing medium in the limestone is carbonate of lime, 
more or less ina state of crystallization, but nevertheless more or less 


| solvent in water, containing as it does, in important centres, a dan- 


gerous amount of carbonic acid. In the former case the stone will 
give out its water without ruin being stamped upon its face, whereas 


' in the latter the mineral matter, unable to pass into the air, will crys- 


tallize on the outer face or skin, an operation that will mark the 
decay of the stone by disintegration. 

In a humid climate like England, stone, independently of its con- 
nection with the foundation of a building, will, during half the year, 
be conducting the process of absorption. This is an operation so 
well known that stone walls have an unenviable character for their 
dampness, a character that invariably causes them to be built hollow, 
or lined with brick or a framework of wood. The same stone, dur- 
ing the summer season, will be giving off its stored-up moisture, an 
operation of no moment on the north side of a building, where the 
absorbing power of the sun is not experienced, but one that on the 
south side will be carried to a great and a dangerous extent. It is 
to the absence of the sun on the north side of a building, and the uni- 
form character of the moisture in the stone, that it is always ina 


| better state of preservation than the south side, and it is to the pres- 


ence of the sun on the south side, and the extremes of moisture, heat 
and dryness experienced by the stone, that it is invariably found 
in a decayed or ruinous state. The moisture present in the north 
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and south walls of a building in the winter or humid season is 
identical, the reverse being the case in the summer, for the north 
wall, if the surroundings are favorable, will be coated with moss 


or lichen, whilst the south wall will be dry and arid. It is to this 
high or active state of evaporation in the sun that the decay of 
stone on the ground line is, if not actually brought about, certainly 
accelerated. So much is this the case, that if we examine the north 
wall of a building we shall find the line of disintegration on the 
ground level scarcely marked, while the line on the south or other 
sides exposed to the influence of the sun, illustrates an advanced 
state of decay. It naturally follows that special attention should be 
brought to bear on all but the north sides of a building; the damp- 
course should here be most effectual, and the walling upon it placed 
above any possible contact with the ground, or the influence of beat- 
ing rains. The ashlar work should be constructed in a stone whose 
power of absorption is of a low order, for it is to the large measure 
of absorption and evaporation, in the absence and presence of the 
sun, that dissolution is brought about. In carrying out this policy, 
care should be exercised in avoiding all projections, recesses, etc., 
which collect and distribute water, on what is known as the drip 
principle, a principle most markedly at variance with the preserva- 
tion of stone. If these features are imperative, arrangements should 
be made for collecting and removing the water, a thing by no means 
impossible where wall pipes are introduced in connection with the 
roofs. If a porous stone is used, more especially if it be limestone 
or dolomite, we advise the coating of the same with preservative 
composition, a material, on the one hand, that prevents undue 
absorption, and, on the other, undue evaporation. In giving this 
advice we are not unmindful of the fact that it gives to the stone a 
paint-like surface for a time; but it has proved so efficient in the 
extensive restorations carried out on the south side of York Cathe- 
dral, by the late and lamented G. E. Street, that we have no hesita- 
tion in advocating it.— W. S., in the Building News. 


CRAZY QUILT 





ARCHITECTURE. 

\ JHE following from the pen of 

|! Bill Nye, in the Chattanooga 
Times, contains more truth 

than fiction, and is well worth 

reading : — 

It may be premature, perhaps, 
but I desire tu suggest to any one 
who may be contemplating the 
erection of a summer residence for 
me, as a slight testimonial of his 
high regard for my sterling worth 
and symmetrical escutcheon — a 
testimonial more suggestive of ear- 
nest admiration and warm perso- 
nal friendship than of great intrin- 
sic value, ete.—that I hope he will 
not construct it on the modern plan 
of mental hallucination and mor- 
bid delirium tremens peculiar to 
recent architecture. 

Of course aman ought not to 
look a gift house in the gable end, 
but if my friends don’t know me 
any better than to build me a sum- 
rus,  mMer-house, and throw in odd win- 
ham VBeory. Gows that nobody else wanted, 
== and then daub it up with colors 
they have bought at auction, and applied to the house after dark with 
a shotgun, I think it is time that we had a better understanding. 

Such a structure does not come within either of the three classes 
of Renaissance. It is neither Florentine, Roman nor Venetian. Any 
man can originate such a style of architecture if he will drink the 
right kind of whiskey long enough, and then describe his feelings to 
an amanuensis. Imagine the sensation that one of these modern, 
sawed-off cottages would create a hundred years from now, if it 
should survive. But that is impossible. The only cheering feature 
of the whole matter is that these creatures of a disordered imagination 
must soon pass away, and the bright sunlight of hard horse sense 
shine in through the shattered dormers and gables of gnawed-off 
architecture of the average summer resort. A friend of mine, a few 
days ago, showed me his new house with much pride. He asked me 
what I thought of it. I told him I liked it first rate. Then I went 
home and wept all night. It was my first falsehood. 

The house taken asa whole looked to me like a skating-rink that 
had started out to make money, and then suddenly changed its mind, 
and resolved to become a tannery. Then ten feet higher. it had lost 
all self respect and blossomed into a full-blown “drunk and disor- 
derly,” surmounted by the smoke-stack of a foundry, and with the 
bright future of thirty days ahead with the chain-gang. That’s the 
way it looked to me. 

The roofs were made of little odds and ends of misfit rafters and 
distorted shingles that somebody had purchased at sheriff's sale, and 
the rooms and stairs were giddy in the extreme. I went in and rambled 
around among the cross-eyed staircases and other nightmares till rea- 
son tottered on ber throne. Then I came out and stood on the archi- 
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tectural wart called the side porch, to get fresh air. This porch was 








painted a dull red, and it had wooden rosettes at the corners that 
looked like a bran new carbuncle on the nose of a social wreck. Far- 
ther up on the demoralized lumber pile I saw now and then places 
where the workman’s mind had wandered, and he had nailed on his 
clapboards wrong side up, and then painted them with the Paris green 
that he had intended to use on something else. It was an odd-look- 
ing structure, indeed. If my friend got all the material for nothing 
from people who had fragments of paint and lumber left over after 
they failed, and then if the workmen constructed it nights for men- 
tal relaxation, and intellectual repose, without charge, of course the 
scheme was a financial success, but architecturally the house is a 
gross violation of the statutes in such cases made and provided, and 
against the peace and dignity of the State. 

There is a look of extreme poverty about the structure which a 
man might struggle for years to acquire and then fail. No one could 
look upon it without feeling a heartache for the man who built that 
house, and probably struggled on year after year, building a little of 
it at a time as he could steal the lumber, getting a new workman each 
year, building a knob here and a protuberance there, putting in a 
three-cornered window at one point, and a yellow tile, or a wad of 
broken glass and other débris at another, patiently filling-in around the 
ranch with any old rubbish that other people had got through with, 
and painting it as he went along, taking what was left in the bottom 
of the pot after his neighbors had painted their bob-sleds or their tree 
boxes — little favors thankfully received — and then surmounting the 
whole pile with a pot-pourri of roof, a grand farewell incumbus of 
bumps, and hollows for the rain to wander through and seek out the 
different cells where the lunatics live who inhabit it. 

I did tell my friend of one thing that [ thought would improve the 
looks of his house. He asked me eagerly what it could be. I said 
it would take a man of great courage to do it for him. He said he 
didn’t care for that. He would do it himself. If it only needed one 
thing, he would never rest until he had it, whatever that might be. 
Then I told him that if he had a friend — one that he could trust — 
who would steal in there some night while the family were away, and 
scratch a match on the leg of his breeches, or on the breeches of any 
other gentleman who happened to be present, and hold it where it 
would ignite the alleged house, and then remain there to see that the 
fire department did not meddle with it, he would confer a great favor 
on one who would cheerfully retaliate in kind at call. 





WHAT CAUSES PAINT 
HOW 


TO BLISTER AND PEEL? 
TO PREVENT IT. 

HIS subject has 

been treated by 

many, but out of 
the numerous ideas that 
- have been brought to 
_~ bear upon it, the writ- 
ers have failed to eluci- 
date the question fully, 
probably owing to the 
fact that in most parts 
they were themselves 
dubious as to the real 
soe” cause. Last year W. 
S. gave a lengthy de- 
scription in the Build- 
ing News? in which he 
classified blistering and 
peeling of paint into 
one of blistering only. 
He stated in the be- 
ginning of his treatise 
the following: 

“ The subject of blis- 
tering of paint has from 
time to time engrossed 
the attention of prac- 
tical men; but so far 
as we can follow it in the literature pertaining to the building trade, 
its cause has never been clearly laid down, and hence it is a detail 
enshrouded in mystery.” 

W. S. dwells mostly, in his following explanations on blistering 
paints, on steam raised in damp wood. Also an English painter, 
according to the Puinters’ Journal, lately reiterates the same theory, 
and shows sundry ways in which water will get into wood through 
paint, but is oblivious that the channels which lead water into wood 
are open to let it out again. He lays great stress on boiled oil hold- 
ing water in suspense to cause blistering, which is merely a conject- 
ure. Water boils at 212° F., and linseed oil at 600° F., conse- 
quently no water can possibly remain after boiling, and a drop of 
water put into boiling oil would cause an explosion too dangerous to 
be encountered. 

It will be shown herein that boiled oil, though in general use, is 
unfit for durable painting, that it is the cause of most of the troubles 
painters have to contend with, and that raw linseed oil seasoned by 
age is the only source to bind pigments for durable painting; but 
how to procure it is another trouble to overcome, as all our American 
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raw linseed oil has been heated by the manufacturers, to qualify it 
for quick drying and an early market, thereby impairing its quality. 
After linseed oil has been boiled it becomes a poor varnish; it re- 
mains soft and pliable when used in paint, giving way to air pressure 
from the wood in hot weather, forming blisters. Turpentine causes 
no blistering; it evaporates upon being exposed, and leaves the 
paint in a porous condition for the gas in the wood to escape; but 
all painters agree that’ blistering is caused by gas, and on investiga- 
tion we find two main sources from which gas is generated to blister 
paint — one from the wood, the other from the ingredients of the 
paint. The first named source of gas is started in hot weather by 
expansion of air confined in painted wood, which presses against 
the paint and raises blisters when the paint is too soft to resist. 
Tough, well-cemented paint resists the pressure and keeps the air 
back. These blisters mostly subside as soon as the air cools and re- 
turns to the pores, but they subsequently peel off. 

W.S. and others assert that damp in painted wood turns into 
steam when exposed to sun heat, forming blisters, which cannot be 
possible when we know that water does not take a gaseous form 
(steam) at less than 212° F. They have very likely been deluded 
by the known way of distilling water with the aid of sunshine with- 
out concentrating the rays of the sun, based upon the solubility of 
water in air, viz.: Air holds more water in solution (or suspension) 
in a warmer than in a cooler degree of temperature; by means of a 
simple apparatus sun-heated air is guided over sun-heated water, 
when the air saturated with water is conducted into a cooler, to give 
up its water again. But water has an influence toward hastening to 
blister paint; it holds the unhardened wood-sap in solution, forming 
a slight solvent of the oil, thereby loosening the paint from the wood, 
favoring blistering and peeling. There is a certain kind of blister 
which appears in certain spots or places only, and nowhere else, 
yuzzling many painters. The explanation of this is the same as 
or etal paint at these spots, caused by accident or sluggish 
workmen having saturated the wood with coal oil, wax, tar, grease, 
or any other paint-softening material before the wood was painted, 


which reacts on the paint to give way to air pressure, forming blis- | 


ters. 

The second cause of paint blistering from the ingredients of the 
paint happens between any layer of paint or varnish on wood, iron, 
stone, or any other substance. Its origin is the gaseous formation of 
volatile oils during the heated season, of which the lighter coal oils 
play the most conspicuous part; these, being less valuable than all 
other volatile oils, are used in low-priced japan dries and varnishes. 
These volatile oils take a gaseous form at different temperatures, lie 
partly dormant until the thermometer hovers at 90° F. in the shade, 
when they develop into gas, forming blisters in air-tight paint, or 
escape unnoticed in porous paint. This is the reason why coal-tar 
paint is so liable to blister in hot weather; an elastic, soft coal-tar 
covering holds part of its volatile oil confined until heated to gener- 
ate into gas; a few drops only of such oil is sufficient to spoil the 
best painted work, and worse, when it has been applied in priming, 
it settles into the pores of the wood, needing often from two to three 
repetitions of scraping and repainting before the evil is overcome. 
Now, inasmuch as soft-drying paint is unfit to answer the purpose, it 
is equally as bad when paint too hard or brittle has been used, that 
does not expand and contract in harmony with the painted article, 
causing the paint to crack and peel off, which is always the case 
when either oil or varnish has been too sparingly and turpentine too 
freely used. Intense cold favors the action, when all paints become 
very brittle, a fact much to be seen on low-priced vehicles in winter 
time. Damp in wood will also hasten it, as stated in blistering, the 
wood-sap undermining the paint. 

To avoid peeling and blistering, the paint should be mixed with 
raw linseed oil in such proportions that it neither becomes too brittle 
nor too soft when dry. Priming paint with nearly all oil and hardly 
any pigment is the foundation of many evils in painting; it leaves 
too much free oil in the paint, forming a soft undercoat. For dura- 
ble painting, paint should be mixed with as much of a base pigment 
as can possibly be spread with a brush, giving a thin coat and 
forming a chemical combination called soap. ‘To avoid an excess of 
oil, the following coats need turpentine to insure the same propor- 
tion of oil and pigment. As proof of this, prime a piece of wood 
and a piece of iron with the same paint; when the wood takes up 
part of the oil from the paint and leaves the rest in proportion to 
harden well, where at the same time the paint on iron remains soft. 
To be more lucid, it need be explained, linseed oil boiled has lost its 
oleic acid and glycerine ether, which form with the bases of pigments 
the insoluble soap, as well as its albumen, which in boiling is thrown 
out. It coagulates at 160° F. heat; each is needed to better with- 
stand the action of wind and weather, preventing the dust from 
attaching itself to a painted surface, a channel for ammonia in damp 
weather to dissolve and wash off the paint. In later years linseed 
oil has been extracted from linseed meal by the aid of naphtha and 
percolation, the product of a very clear, quick-drying oil, but lacking 
in its binding quality, no doubt caused by the naphtha dissolving the 
fatty matter only, leaving the glycerine and albumen in the meal. 

All pigments of paint group according to their aflinity to raw lin- 
seed oil into three classes. First, those that form chemical combina- 
tions, called soap. ‘This kind is the most durable, is used for prim- 
ing purposes, and consists of lead, zine, and iron bases, of which red 
lead takes up the most oil; next, white lead, the pure carbonate 
Dutch provess made, following with zine white and iron carbonates, 





as iron-ore paint, Turkey umber, yellow ochre; also faintly the 
chromates of lead — chrome-green and chrome-yellow, finishing with 
the poorest of all, modern white lead, made by the wet or vinegar 
process. The second class, being neutrals, have no chemical affinity 
to linseed oil; they need a large quantity of drier to harden the 
paint, and include all blacks, vermilion, Prussian, Paris, and Chinese 
blues, also terra de Sienna, Vandyke brown, Paris green, verdigris, 
ultramarine, genuine carmine, and madder lake. The last seven are, 
on account of their transparency, better adapted for varnish mixtures 
—glazing. The third class of pigments act destructively to linseed 
oil; they having an acid base (mostly tin salt, hydrochloride of tin, 
and redwood dye) form with the gelatinous matter of the oil a jelly 
that will neither work well under the brush nor harden sufficiently, 
and can be used in varnish for glazing only; they are not permanent 
in color, and among the most troublesome are the lower grades of 
so-called carmines, madder lakes, rose pinks, etc., which contain 
more or less acidous dyes, forming a soft paint with linseed oil that 
once dry on a job can be twisted or peeled off like the skin of a ripe 
peach. All these combinations of paint have to be closely observed 
by the painter to insure his success. 

Twenty-five years ago a house needed to be painted outside but 
once in from five to seven years; it looked well all the time, as no 
dust settled in the paint to make it unsightly. Painters then used 
the Dutch-process-made white lead, a base, and raw linseed oil, a fat 
acid, which formed the insoluble soap. ‘They also put turpentine in 
the following coats, to keep up the proportions of oil and pigment. 
All held out well against wind and weather. Now they use the wet- 
process-made white lead, neutralized by vinegar, with oil neutralized 
by boiling, from the first to the last coat, and — fail in making their 
work permanent. 

W.S., in the Building News, relates an unaccountably mysterious 
blistering in a leaky house, where the rain-water came from above 
on a painted wood wall, blistering the paint in streaks and filled at 
the lower ends with water, which no doubt was caused by the water 
soaking the wood at the upper ends where there was no paint, and 
following it down through the fibres, pushed and peeled off the soft, 
inadhesive paint. Green, sappy and resinous wood is unfit for dura- 
ble painting, and to avoid blistering and peeling wood should be well 
seasoned and primed with all raw linseed oil, some drier, to insure a 
moderately slow drying, and as much of a base pigment as the 
painter can possibly spread (much drier takes up too much oil acid, 
needed for the pigment base to combine with), which insures a tough 
paint that never fails to stand against blistering or peeling, as well 
as wind, weather, and ammonia. 

The coach, car and house painter can materially improve his 
painting where his needs lie by first oiling the wood with raw oil, 
then smoothing the surface down with lump pumice-stone, washing it 
with a mixture of japan drier or, better yet, gold sizing and turpen- 
tine, wiping dry, and following it up with a coat of white lead, oil 
and turpentine. The explanation is: the raw oil penetrates the 
wood and raises the wood fibres on the surface to be rubbed down 
with pumice-stone, insuring the best surface for the following paint- 
ing; to harden the oil in the wood it receives a coat of japan drier, 
which follows into the pores and there forms a tough, resinous mat- 
ter, resisting any air pressure that might arise from within, and at 
the same time acts on the first coat of lead as a drier. This mode 
insures the smoothest and toughest foundation for the following 
painting, and may be exposed to the hottest July sun without fear of 
either blistering or peeling. — Louis Matern, in the Scientific Ameri- 
can. 

THE ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP. 
Brick CHuRCH (Essex County), N. J., June 26, 1885. 
To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Can you inform me about the “ Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship,” or where I can get information of the same? Whether 
there will be a competition this year? What is required of the com- 
petitors to gain admission? And what is the subject for competition, 
etc. ; and kindly oblige “ TNQUISITIVE.” 


[Apprrss Mr. Arthur Rotch, 85 Devonshire St., Boston. — Eps. AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. | 





THE BEST TEN BUILDINGS. 
New York, June 26, 1885. 
To tue Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Having read the results of your canvass, to discover 
the ten architecturally best buildings in America, and being very 
much interested in the result, will you kindly allow me to ask you 
whether it is impossible, or not, for you to print sketches or draw- 
ings of them, say on one sheet, for better comparison. Some of 
them have already appeared in the American Architect, | know, but 
would not the value of the result you have obtained be very greatly 
enhanced by an opportunity given your readers to judge of them side 
Hoping that you may see your way clear to this, I remain, 

Very truly yours, ONE INTERESTED. 

[PUBLICATION in the form suggested would be very unsatisfactory, as 
drawings at the small scale prescribed by the size of our page would prove 
to be mere outline sketches. Sooner or later all the buildings mentioned 
will be published in our pages. A prime reason for calling out the vor 
was to furnish ourselves with a list of buildings which would form desirable 
subjects for illustration. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 
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EXETER, N. H., June 29, 1885. 
To THE Eprtors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Can you kindly inform me if illustrations of the above 
buildings have appeared in the Ameriean Architect? If so, in what 
issue? (The dates of same?) If not, will they appear in future 
issues? I ama subscriber to your journal, and possess a complete 
file, from Vol. I, No. 1. Very truly yours, 

CHARLES MARSEILLES. 

[GeLATINE prints of Trinity Church, Boston, appeared in the American 
Architect for February 3, 1877; of the United States Capitol, December 21, 
1878; of the State Capitol at Hartford, Conn., January 31, 1885; of the 
Town-Hall, North Easton, Mass., May 19, 1883. Views of the Albany Cap- 
itol (proposed alterations) appeared March 11, 1876: and of the Jefferson 
Market Court-House, June 15, 1878.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





BALTIMORE, MB., June 27, 1885. 
To THe Eprirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —If not too much trouble would like answers to the 
following questions: 1. What three languages do you consider the 
most important to an architect? 2. To whom would it be necessary 
to apply at Harvard College for information, concerning qualifica- 
tions, ete., to enter ? Yours respectfully, fs Mes Os 

fl. Eneuisu, French, German. 2. Address Mr. C. J. White, Registrar of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 





A DRIVING PLATFORM. 
HUNTINGDON, PA., July 3, 1885. 

To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sir,—I have a sort of a platform or deck to make some 60’ 
x 14’, which is to be a driving platform, — to the weather 
above, and to act as a roof to what is below. propose to pat down 
a floor on heavy joists and girders of, say, one-inch flooring oak, then 
on top of that some water-proof substance, and on top of all four-inch 
strips of two-inch oak. Now what would you advise to put between 
the upper and lower course? If tin, it will rust. How would two 
or three ply tarred roofing-felt, then a coat of hot pitch and nail the 
two-inch strips down into that. 

Probably you can suggest some other plan, or can supply an article 
especially desirable for the centre coating. 

Very truly, J. C. Biarr. 

[Tue flooring manufactured by W. L. Dolbeare, 522 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, has given excellent satisfaction in stables, where the horses are kept on 
the upper floors. The New England Felt Roofing Co., 22 Milk St., Boston, 
make somewhat of a specialty of making flours on much the same plan as 
indicated by our correspondent, and we believe that the New York Mastic 
Works, 29 Waverley Pl., New York, produce a satisfactory floor by using 
some of their bituminous preparations.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 

















NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Eartuquakes. — M. Perey, a Dijon astronomer, offers a novel expla- 
nation of the frequency of the earthquakes which have produced so 
much disturbance on the surface of our planet of late. His theory is 
that they are caused, like the tides, by the attraction of the sun and 
moon, and he argues that it is only natural to suppose that the sea of 
fire in the interior of the globe obeys the same influences as the ocean 
on its surface. M. Perey has investigated the particulars of no fewer 
than 5400 different shocks of earthquake, and a comparison of their 
dates demonstrates that these phenomena are most frequent during the 
periods of full and new moon. He has further ascertained that the 
shocks have been most violent when the moon has been in the meridian 
of the place where they occurred, just as the tide in a seaport over 
whose meridian the moon is passing is higher than that in any of the 
neighboring ports. — Boston Herald. 





Forest Preservation. — At the opening of the morning session of 
the second day of the Convention of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Mr. F. Collingwood, of Elizabeth, N. J., read a paper on the 
preservation of forests. The paper presented a large number of statis- 
tics collected from various sources, its purpose being to show the neces- 
sity of exercising economy in the use of forest products and the appar- 
ent possibility of a wood famine. The writer concluded that the 
supply of white pine in the United States is certain to be exhausted 
before the end of this century, and probably in Canada also. Of 
Southern pines, at the present rate of consumption there is stated to be 
one hundred and fifty years’ supply of spruce and hemlock. East of 
the Mississippi there is probably twenty-five years’ supply of hard 
wood. The supply of black walnut and ash is being rapidly exhausted. 
The supplies of other kinds of wood are, however, so abundant that a 
famine cannot be predicted. In reference to tree planting, the writer 
states that intelligently undertaken in regions where timber is scarce, 
a fair return is made on the investment. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed it was insisted by Messrs. Collingwood, Eggleston and others, 
that timber planting can be made as profitable as crop planting. —New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 





VioLaTtion oF A Pops’s Toms.— The Stampa, a prominent Italian 
Liberal journal, tells the following strange story: On the night between 
the 19th and 20th of May the old church of Sta. Maria de Gradi, in the 
city of Viterbo, was entered by the Secretary to the Municipality, the 
City Engineer, and a band of workmen. They proceeded to the tomb 
of Pope Clement IV, whose body had lain in a marble sarcophagus in 
the church since his death in 1268. The sarcophagus was opened, and 
an inner coffin of wood was found. Upon opening this they found the 
remains in a fair state of preservation, and clad in the vestments suita- 





coffin and sarcophagus. Next morning they returned, accompanied by 
the Sindico of the city and the Sub-Prefect of the district. The corpse 
was then taken out of the coffin; the ring, in which there was a precious 
stone, was taken from the finger; the richly embroidered silk gloves 
and sandals were torn off. The agraffe which fastened the cope on the 
breast, and which was richly mounted with precious stones, was cut 
out; and those portions of the cope which were of gorgeous workman- 
ship and in good preservation were cut away. The remains were then 
huddled into a box and sent off to the niunicipal buildings; the articles 
that had been removed were, according to the Sindico, to be placed in 
the museum of Viterbo. The Stampa observes that if a poor man’s 
grave were thus violated, the law would give some months’ imprison- 
ment to the criminals. Will not the same measure be given to the dis- 
turbers of a Pope’s tomb, which is one of Italy’s historic monuments ? 
And it calls on all the newspapers of the peninsula to publish the out- 
rage, and bring public opinion to demand the punishment of the princi- 
pals, whoever they may be. 





A Gicantic Kitcueyn. — Mr. O. V. Morgan, who recently paid a visit 
to Norway, speaks in terms of praise of the great public kitchen, which 
is one of the lions of Christiana. Established in 1857, this kitchen had 
for several years but a chequered existence; however, for years past 
it has been a highly successful institution. The capital employed in 
building, etc., approaches £10,000. Attached to the kitchen and eat- 
ing-rooms is a shop, where meat, bread, dairy produce, etc., are on sale 
at very moderate prices. Upwards of 3,000 meals are served daily. 
The dinners consist of soup or some farinaceous dish (porridge being a 
favorite), meat, vegetables, and one sweet, all of good quality, and nicely 
served. The cost of such a meal is 47 ore, equal to 6d. By reducing 
the number of plates, a corresponding saving is effected. A somewhat 
reduced price is made to those who take the food away, instead of eat- 
ing in the spacious halls. The establishment is directed by a Board, 
consisting of three members, selected by the shareholders, and act with- 
out salary. The Board engages the general manager, who has charge 
of all the purchases, and superintends the daily business. There are 
also engaged a cashier, a book-keeper, a head cook with three assistants, 
a machinist, two ticket-clerks, three ladies in the shop, four waiters, 
four under-waiters, an out-door servant, and twenty-nine women, occu- 
pied with the distribution of the dinner in plates, its delivery, and other 
work. The cooking is performed in double cast-iron boilers of 600 
quarts size; according to the circumstances, direct or indirect steam is 
used. There are seven boilers. The roasting is done ona kitchen- 
range, heated in the usual way. The steam necessary to the kitchen, 
the laundry, the heating of the dining-hall, and the working of the en- 
gine for the manufactory of forced meat, is supplied by a steam-engine 
of 25-horse power. The annual consumption of the following articles 
amounts to:— Meat, about 650,000 lbs.; bacon, 40,000 lbs.; butter, 20,- 
000 Ibs.; dried cod, 30,000 lbs.; peas, 45,000 lbs.; rice, 11,000 Ibs. ; 
barley groats, 33,000 lbs.; raw sugar, 22,000 lbs.; refined sugar, 20,000 
lbs.; prunes, 9,500 lbs.; juices for flavoring, 33,000 quarts; potatoes, 
900,000 lbs.; different kinds of greens, 80,000 lbs.; bread, 130,000 lbs. ; 
milk, 110,000 quarts; beer, 10,000 quarts; and spices, 2,200 lbs. — Sani- 
tary World. 





Boston’s One-Rait Evevatep Roap. — They now have a charter 
which allows them to form a company and build one mile of their road 
in the city of Cambridge. When that is done, if the Railroad Commis- 
sioners approve the new road as practical and safe, the company will be 
allowed to build into and upon Boston streets, provided the City Gov- 
ernment gives permission. The work they have just begun is the build- 
ing of a 2500-foot section of their peculiar new railroad, also an engine 
and a car such as they propose to use. The new railroad is somewhat 
difficult to describe without a technical knowledge of engineering and 
the use of technical terms. Its chief characteristic is a single rail ele- 
vated upon a line of posts, at a height of fourteen feet from the ground. 
It is called a single, though perhaps a more correct description would 
be two rails placed one above the other at a distance of four feet, and 
connected by a series of braces. The supports or posts are placed at 
distances of forty-five feet, and are almost exactly like those of the 
New York elevated railroad, except that the lower end is firmly encased 
in concrete and rests upon a solid bed of concrete several feet under- 
ground. The truck frame of the cars is placed astride the rail, like a 
saddle upon the back of a horse, and each truck frame has six wheels. 
Upon either side two of these wheels run upon the lower part of the 
rail, inclining upward and outward from the point of contact at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The other two wheels are placed horizon- 
tally under the car and level with the top of the rail, along the sides of 
which they run, one upon either side. By means of hydraulic pressure, 
applied from the engine, they are made to clasp the rail tightly, and by 
this power of traction the forward or backward motion is secured. 
Each wheel has an independent axis of its own, and, by a most inge- 
nious contrivance under the car, the opposing wheels are always kept 
at right-angles with the rails, regardless of curves. Some of the curves 
may be very sharp; steep grades may be overcome by means of the 
traction power. The truck frames of the locomotive are like those of 
the car, with the connecting rods attached to the horizontal wheels 
upon either side of the rail. The pressure of the wheels upon the rails 
is such as to make it almost impossible for them to leave it, but in case 
this should happen the car could not leave the track. It would simply 
drop an inch and a half and slide along, resting upon the top of the 
rail, the truck frame serving as a substantial brace upon both sides. 
The cars are of novel pattern, cylindrical in form, and built of iron. In 
carrying out their plans for this unique railroad, the builders have, of 
course, to guard against horizontal strain upon the rail, which surface 
roads bave nothing to do with, but they are confident that the precau- 
tions they have taken will make accidents almost impossible. People 
are very quick to laugh at the idea of putting an engine and cars four- 
teen feet from the ground upon a single rail, but the scheme is certainly 
bearing the rigid inspection of engineers and other scientific men won- 


{ | derfully well, and nobody has yet risen to prove that the principles on 
ble to the Papal rank. They did not touch anything, but closed both | 


which it is based are not sound. — Letter to the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(heported for The American Architect and Building News.» 





{Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
erally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


Urvinted specifontions of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtainec 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, fv 
twenty-five cents.) : 





320,472. LATCH AND LocK COMBINED, — William 
Hill, Mount Vernon, Ill. 

320,474. Firbe-EscAPE.—Marshall B. Ingersoll, Re- 
gina, Manitoba, Can. 


320,480. REGISTERING FAucET.— Louis C. Lane, 
Cincinnati, O. 
mes LeEVER-LATCH. — John J. Maas, Albany, 


320,506. PLUMB-LEVEL, — Charles Schofield, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


320,508. RoorinG,—Charles H. Starr, Logansport, 
Ind, 
320,518. Woop ORNAMENTATION, — Gardner A. 


Watkins, Gardner, Mass. 


320,521, Lock.—Charles E, Whittlesey, New Haven, 
Conn. 

320,527. Door-CHECK.— Wilhelm Bahre, Berlin, 
Germany. 
ae Spirit-LEVEL.—Bozwell B. Butt, Newark, 


320,551. SAsH-LOocK.— Horace E. Gilmore, Spring 
Hill, Kans, 

320,555. CHALK-LINE REEL,— Henry F. Haslam, 
New Britain, Conn. 

320,567. TILE-SETTING,—Andrew H. Lord, Chicago, 


ll. 

320,589. APPARATUS FOR HOLDING SHINGLES FOR 
PAINTING.—William W. Robinson, Ripon, Wis. 

320,602. KNOB ATTACHMENT.—Garret Van Winkle, 
North Plainfield, N. J. 

320,608. CHIMNEY Tor AND VENTILATOR, — Wil- 
liam P. Wilson, Trenton, N. J. 

320,616. APPARATUS FOR UNITING WooD FOR 
FLOOR COVERINGS. — Henry Beisheim, Rochester, 
wm. ¥. 

320,625. CISTERN FOR WATER-CLOSETS, — Peter 
Carney, New York, N. Y. 

320,648, PORTABLE HEATING APPARATUS.—Chas. 
D. P. Gibson, Jersey City, N. J. 

320,660. BURGLAR-ALARM.—Alexander Jacobi, St. 
Clair, Mich. 

$20,661. GAS-TIGHT EXPANSION-JoOINT. — Deming 
Jarves, Detroit, Mich. 

320,664. FiRE-KscAPE.—Ogden G.- Lee, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

320,667. DRAIN AND DRAIN-TILE.— Francis M. Mar- 
quis, Zanestield, O. 

320,674. TRESTLE. — George W. 
Crawford, Va. 

320,675. SasH-Lock. —Thomas R. Nichols, Lynn, 
Mass. 

320,685. 
cago, lll. 

320,686. BURGLAR-ALARM.—Morris Pratt, Milton 
Junction, Wis. 

320,696. APPARATUS FOR UNITING Woop FOR 
FLOOR COVERINGS, ETC. —Charles E. Rider, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty 
two permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following: — 

R. Armiger & Son, four-st’y brick factory, 33’ x 70/, 
ws Greenmount Ave., bet. Preston and Hoffman 
Sts., and four-st’y stone building, 50’ x 73/, in rear. 

A. W. Heath, three-st’y brick building, n s Pres- 
ton St., bet. Valley and Holland Sts. 

Seth A. Marchant, 26 two-st’y brick buildings, es 
Chester St., bet. Jefferson and McElderry Sts., and 
4 two-st’y brick buildings, s s McKlderry St., bet. 
Chester St. and Duncan Alley. 

Peter Bremer, 12 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Payson St., com. s wecor. McHenry St; 7 two-st’y 
brick buildings, s s McHenry St., w of Payson St.; 
and 7 two-st’y brick buildings, n s Wilhelm St., wof 
Payson St. P } 

J. S. Mogarity, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Preston St., e of Bond St. 

Jos. H. Riemar, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Camel Alley, e of Linden Ave. 

Jas. B. McKee, three-st’y brick building, w s Eu- 
taw St., s of Hill Ave. 

M. E. Iceman, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, ws Penn- 
sylvania Ave., s of Baker St. 

John O. Richter, 11 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Fulton Ave., bet. Lorman St. and Fulton Terrace. 

John Schonewolf, etc., 4 two-st’y brick buildings, 
ws William St., s of Gittings St. 


Murray, Mount 


ELECTRIC BELL, — Henry B. Porter, Chi- 
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Thos. Hitaffer, 6 three-st’y brick buildings, w s | 


Fulton Ave., com. s w cor. Lorman St. 
Jewish Hospital, three-st’y brick addition to hos- 
pital, n w cor. Monument and Ann Sts. 


A. Strauss & Bro., three-st’y brick building, n w 


cor, Canton Ave. and Duncan Alley. 
Boston. 

BuILDING PERMITS. — Wood. — Station St., on Line 
Boston & Providence R. R., ae. 25’ x 40’; owner, 
Boston & Providence R. R.; builder, G. F, Folsom. 

Savin St., near Warren St., dwell., 237 x 39/; 
owner, Leonard Wilson; builders, Wilson Bros. — 
Gibson St., near Adams St., mechanical building, 


16’ x 22/; owner, F. L. Nichols; builder, J. R. At- 
wood. 

Leeds St., near Savin Hill Ave., dweil., 16’ x 397; 
owner, Mrs. 8S. M. MeNeil; builder, John Bass. 

Eim St., near Ford St., stable, 20’ x 20’; owner, 
John Booth; builder, G. W. Adams. 

Bennington St., near Moore St., stable, 11’ x 14’, 
owner and builder, C. KE. Randall. 

North Beacon St., near Everett St., shed, 30’ x 40/; 
owner and builder, G. W. Wild. 

Howard Ave., near Dudley St., dwell., 20’x 40/; 
owner, W. Elliott; builder, C. A. Jefferson. 

Dudley St., near Centre St., storage, 18’ x 24’; 
owner and builder, John Hill. 

Codman St., near Hutchinson St., storage, 20’ x 
70’; owner, City of Boston; builder, Paving Depart- 
ment. 

Sullivan St., near Florence St., mechanical-build- 
ing, 20’ x 20’ and 30’; owner and builder, J. Richard- 
son. 

M St., No. 172, dwell., 23’ x 38’; stable, 33’ x 46/ 6/7; 
owner, Fred Louis; builder, D. A. Berry. 

Dennis St., near Moreland St., dwell., 17/ x 45/; 
owner and builder, B. F. Bean. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Monroe St., 8 8, 254 e Marcy 
Ave., 5 three-st’y Connecticut brown-stone dwells., 
tin roof; cost, $29,000; owner, John Hooper, 63 Cen- 
‘tre St., New York; architects, Wm. Field & Son.; 
builder, Paul C. Grening. 

Broadway, w s, abt. 25/ s Sumner Ave., two-st’ 
frame dwe)l., tin roof; cost, 34,250; owner, Elizabeth 
Furman, Broadway, cor. Sumner Ave.; architect and 
builder, C. A. Le Quesne. 

Java st.,n s, 25/ e West St., 3 three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenements, gravel roofs; cost, $13,400; 
owner, Mrs. Mary A. Bliss, 207 Washington Park; 
architect, F. Weber; builders, Post & Walker. 

Broadway, No. 303, ns, bet. Ninth and Tenth Sts., 
four-st’y brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$8,000; owner, Wm. F. Garrison, 96 Bedford Ave.; 
architect and mason, Jas. Rodwell; contractors, €. 
L. Johnson’s Sons, 

Atlantic Ave., n 8, 75’ w Nostrand Ave., two-st'y 
brick stable, tin roof; cost, $4,006; owner, John J. 
Drake, 397 Fulton St.; architect, J. H. Van Winkle. 

Third St., n w cor. North Eighth St., four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof, iron cornice; 
cost, $11,000; owner, Fr. Mesloh. 320 Third St.; ar- 
chitect, A. Herbert; builder, V. Bruchhauser, 

Chauncey St., Nos. 203-203), n 8, 275’ e Patchen 
Ave., 2 two-st’'y and basement dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $2,500; owner, John Bryan, 31 Wil- 
loughby St.; builder, J. Dhuv. 

Carlton Ave., ws, 257! 4% n Atlantie Ave., four- 
st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, abt. $'2,000; owner, 
Jas. L. Dougherty, 493 Fulton St.; architect, C. E. 
Hebberd. 

Quincy St., n 8, 100’ w Patchen Ave., 5 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500; H. Bat- 
terman, Reid Ave., cor. Quincy St.; architect and 
builder, Thos. Miller. 

Huron St., No. 131, being 455’ e Franklin St., four- 
st’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, $5,800; own- 
er, H. J. Babin, 223 Hewes St.; architect, A. Van 
Dien; builders, Post & Walker. 

Elm St., No. 145,n s, 250 4" w Central Ave., three- 
st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Robert B. Miller, 128 Jefferson St.; architect, ‘Thos, 
Engelhardt; builder, T. D. Eadie and Casper Wah- 
ler & Son. 

Nineteenth St., 8 8, 225 w Ninth Ave., one-st’y 
brick building, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Wm. 
M. Brasher, Kighth Ave., cor. Kighteenth St.; archi- 
tect, — Griffin; builder, Wm. Corrigan. 

Humboldt St., es, from Moore to Varet St., 8 
three-st’y frame (brick-filled) stores and tenements, 
tin roofs; cost, each, $3,300; owner and builder, 
Charles Engert, 182 Montrose Ave.; architect, F. J. 
Berlenbach, Jr. 

St. Jumes Pl., n weor. Atlantic Ave., four-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, Wm. 
Moses, 281 St. James Pl.; architect, A. Hill; builder, 
J. Stafford. 

Greenpoint Ave.,n 8, 100° w Manhattan Ave., 5 
four-st’y brick stores and tenements, tin or gravel 
roofs; cost, each, $6,000; owners, architects and 
builders, Randall & Miller, 493 Fourth St., of 4 
houses, and Thomas McHugh, owner of 1 building; 
mason, Van Riper. 

Fort Green Pl.,8 w cor. Lafayette Ave., four-st’y 
brick dwell., gravel roof; cost, $8,000; owner, Thos. 
Clark, 685 Fulton St.; architect, J. Mumford; build- 
ers, ‘IT’. B. Rutan and W. 8S. Wright. 

Third Ave., 1 e cor. Carroll St., three-st’y brick 
store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Mi- 
chael Maher, 494 Carroll St.; architect, F. Ryan; 
builder, J. R. Anderson. 

Van Brunt St.,es,25/ Dikeman St., four-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof, wooden cornice; cost, 
$7,995; owner, J. N. Brandenborg, 365 Van Brunt 
St.; architect, P. H. Gilvarry; builders, J. Kolle and 
C. M. Detlefsen. 

ALTERATIONS. — Fulton St., Nos. 95 and 97, add 3/ to 
height ; also, three-st’y brick extension, tin roof; 
wrought-iron beams, etc.; cost, $5,800; owner, Hel- 
ene Kiesel, 85 Fulton St.; builder, J.G,. Porter. 

Sirth St.,8 8,175! w Second Ave., two-st’y frame 
extension, gravel roof; cost, $4,000; owners, Arndis 
& Gecour, foot Sixth St. Gowanus Canal; architect, 
C. Arndis; builder, O, Christmann., 

Marshall St., on water front, bet. Hudson Ave. 
and Gold St., one-st’y brick extension, gravel roof; 
cost, $6,225; owners, Atlantic White Lead Co.; ar- 
chitect and contractor, W. N. Rae; mason, P. 
Castner. 

Chicago. 

BUILDING PeRMITS.—C. Heeper, 2 two-st’y dwells., 
14 Warren Ave.; cost, $3,500. 

J. Freund, two-st’y addition, 14 Warren Ave.; 
cost, $3,500. 

Mrs. M. Smesth, two-st’y dwell., 38 Astor St.; cost, 
$5,000; architects, Frohman & Jebson. 

Mrs. D. Evers, three-st’y store and flats, 298 Sedg- 
wick St.; cost, $4,000, 

A. Pearson, stores and dwells., Oakley St.; cost, 
$8,000. 





J. A. McLennen, five-st’y stores and flats, Thirty- 
first St.; cost, $100,000; architect, J. A. McLennen. 

E. Weise, three-st’y store and flats, 849 Clybourne 
Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

F. & M. Kelly, two-st’y flats, 249 Loomis St.; cost, 


$4,000. 

H. Wimhordt & Co., two-st’y storehouse, 402 to 404 
North Wood St.; cost, $4,000. 

B. S. Theodorson, three-st’y flats, 19 Milton Ave.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, B. S. Theodorson 

J. Mergen, three-st’y store and flats, 1158 Milwau 
kee Ave.; cost, $8,000; architect, H. Cley. 

Cummins & Howard, addition to hotel; Wabash 
Ave. and Adams St.; cost, $75,000; architects, Treat 
& Foltz. 

H. Sibley, 2 two-st’y warehouses, 2 to 18 North 
Clark St.; cost, $10,000. 

E. Snowhook & Co., three-st’y store and flats, 
165 Chicago Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

V. P. Smith, two-st’y dwell., 3238 to 3246 Cottage 
Grove Ave.; cost, $9,000. 

W. L. Potter, two-st’y dwell., 
cost, $10,000. 

E. Hudson, two-st’y dwell., 3201 to 3203 Wabash 
Ave.; cost, $13,000, 

A. E. Jamme, three-st’y store and dwell., 204 to 
208 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

Mrs. I.. Coleman, three-st’y dwell., Prairie Ave.; 
cost, $35,000; architects, Cobb & Frost. 

H. Redick, two-st’y flats, 63 Siegel St.; cost, $2,500. 

li. Poepeke, one-st’y engine-house; cost, 35,000, 

W. Mohimann, two-st’y flats, 246 West Division 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Chicago Gas Light & Coke Co., two-st’y purifying 
house, 190-208 Hawthorne Ave.; cost, $20,000; build- 
er, R. E. Mass. 

G. W. Burchard, 3 two-st’y dwells., 3362-3366 Cal- 
umet Ave.; cost, $13,500; architect, J. Austin. 

H. Kielman, three-st’y flats, 159 Larrabee St.; cost, 
$6,000; architect, J. Bruhnf. 

EK. P. Roberts, three-st’y flats, 119 Lincoln St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, W. H. Drake. 

L. H. Eames, two-st’y dwell., 531 State St.; cost, 
$12,000; architect, L. G. Halberg. 

C. L. Jenks, one-st’y addition, cor. Taylor and 
Clark Sts.; cust, $4,500; architect, Spyer. 

S. G. DeLeasy, two-st’y dwell., 2212 Dearborn St.; 
cost, $5,300. 

J. Morris, 5two-st’y dwells., Groveland Park Ave.; 
cost, $15,000; architects, Wheelock & Clay. 

H. M. Dickey, twost’y dwell., Groveland Park 
Ave.; cost, $3,500, 

P. Nelson, 2 two-st’y stores and dwells., 293-295 
West Krie St.; cost, $7,000. 

E. L. Bonney, two-st’y dwell., 1103 Genesee St.; 
cost, $3,300. 

J, H. Gault, two-st’y dwell., 493 Congress St.; est, 
$5,000; architect, L. B. Dixon. 

J.C. Thor, two-st’y dwell., 178-180 West Ohio St.; 
cost, $4,000. 

F. W. Wolf, two-st’y office, 560 North Halsted St.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, F. W. Wolf. 

Cincinnati. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — Y. A. Sefel, 3 two-st’y brick 
buildings, Addison and Spring Grove; cost, $6,000. 

A. Schindler, three-st’y brick building, Poplar St. 
and Western Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

Rebecca Deikman, three-st’y brick building, Wade 
and Greene Sts.; cost, $4,900. 

MeMara & Conner, three-st’y frame building, Hal- 
stead and Eliza Sts.; cost, $7,000. 

Aug. Kennel, three-st’y brick building, cost, $5, 
000. 

M. S. Glenn, two-and-one-half-st’y brick building, 

3,500. 


78 Belden Ave.; 


460 West Third St.; cost, $ 

Total, $31,400. 

Repairs, $6,610. 

‘Total to date, $1,322,720. 

Total permits to date, 599. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
BUILDING PERMITS, —Dr. S. F. Campbell, double 

brick house on Grove St.; cost, $5,000. 

W. T. Johnson, brick business block in Perry P1.; 
cust, $10,000. 

k. G. Estelle, 7 brick business stores and dwells. 
on Fifteenth St., near Charlotte St.; cost, $23,000. 

A. G. Redenbaugh, 4 frame houses, cor. Seven- 
teenth St. and Tracy Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

George Sheidley, brick and cut-stone business 
block, four-st’y, at 808 Walnut St.; cost, $15,500. 

Thomas E. Gillespie, double brick house, three- 
st’y, on Central St.; cost, 10,000. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—H. Rushford, two-st’y brick 
veneer dwell., Buchanan St. cor. Twenty-fourth St., 
n @; cost, $3,000. 

Swan Peterson, two-st'y brick store-building and 
flat, Twentieth St., bet. Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Aves., 8; vost, $3,500. 

C. E. Gates, boiler-and-engine house, Grant St, 
bet. Willow St. and Spruce P1.; cost, $3,500. 

Cargill & Bagley, elevator-building, cor. I'wenty 
ninth St. and Eleventh Ave., 8; cost, $25,000. 

Miner Ball, five-st’y brick block, n e cor. Third 
St. and Ninth Ave., 8; cost, $30,000. 

George B. Shepherd, two-st’y frame dwell., e cor. 
First Ave. and East St.; cost, $10,000. 

Martin Keller, two-st’y frame dwell. and barn, 
Western Ave., bet. Fourteenth and Sixteenth Ave., 
n; cost, $5,800. 

New York. 

There is hardly any estimating now being done, 
but there continues to be great activity amongst the 
speculators. 

Factory. — A five-st’y brick factory, 50’ x 100’, and 
a tenement, 27’ x 80/, will be built on the s e cor. 
of Avenue A. and Eightieth St., for Mr. G. P. Lies, 
from plans of Messrs. Schwarzmann & Buchman. 

HouseEs.— Mr. Terence Kiesman will build 4 four-st’y 
first-class houses, 18’ 9/7 front,on the ns of Kighty- 
fourth St., 100’ w of Kighth Ave., to cost about $70,- 
000. 

On the s w corner of Sixth Ave. and One Hundred 
and Sixteenth St., 12 four-st’y and basement dwells., 
20’ front, are to be built for Mr. Jacob D. Butler, at 
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a cost of about $240,000, from plans of Messrs. Hu- 
| bert Pirsson & Co. 4 
On the s s of Seventy-second St., 450’/e of Eleventh 
Ave., two houses, 20’x 88’, are to be built for Mr. 
Thos. G. Denniston, at a cost of about $60,000, from 
plans of Mr. C. H. Gilbert. - ’ 
On the s s of One Hundred and Twenty-first St., 
bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves , Mr. F. Crawford will 


» 
a 


LLP 

pavaenne PERMITS.— Bowery, No. 233, one-st’y brick 

dwell. and store, tin roof, cost, $3,000 to $4,000; 

owner's agents, E. A. Cruikshank & Co., 176 Broad- 

way; architect, Henry Dudley. : 
East Fifty-eighth St., No. 355, four-st’y brick car- 
penter-shop, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owners and 

builders, George and John Schmeckenbecher, 238 

East Fifty-ninth St.; architect, J. G. Michel. 

East Twenty-third St., Nos. 418 and 420, two-st’y 
brick stable on rear, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner. 
Henry Maurer, 219 Second Ave.; architect, Oswald 
H Wirz. 

Fifty-cighth St., n 8, 50’ e Madison Ave., four-st’y 
brick stable and coach-house, tin roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner, William MeGuire, 154 East Fifty-seventh 

if i St.; architect, F. S. Barus. 


es 


ee nee ee ee 


soos 


factory, tin roof; cost, $60,000; owners, Bondy & 
. Lederer, 56 East Sixty-eighth St. and 241 East For- 
? ty-ninth St.; architects, Schwarzmann & Buchman. 
" " First Ave., e 8, 46’ 5’ 8 Seventieth St., 2 five-st’y 
‘ brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $16,500; 
owner, ete., same as last. 

Seventicih St., 8 8, 110’ e First Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; own- 
r, ete., same as last. 

Fourth Ave., Nos. 1382 to 1386, ws, between Sev- 
enty-eighth and Seventy-ninth Sts., 3 four-st’y brick 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $15,000; owner and 
architect, Anson Squires, 100 Kast Seventy-eighth 

St. 
; si rty-ninth St., 2 8,125’ w Fourth Ave., 3 five-st’y 
j brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, about $16,000; 
owner, Union Theological Seminary (M. Kingsley, 
t Treasurer), Sixty-ninth St. and Fourth Ave.; archi- 
f tects, Wm. A. Potter and J. B. Lord. 

Eightieth St., n 8, 106’ e First Ave., 7 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,500; 
owner, H. H. Bowman, 243 Division St., Paterson, 
N..J.; architect, George Chew; builders, John As- 
key and JJ. A. O’Connor & Co, 

The ‘hi East One Hundred and Sixth St., No, 242, five-st’y 

| 1 brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Otto 

, Ebe!, on premises; architects, Berger & Baylies. 

} One Hundred and Second St., 88, 345’ e First Ave., 
ih two-st’y front and one-st’y rear shop and tenement, 

1 : ; tin 

{ i 
' 


\ Bs East One Hundred and Tenth St., No. 203, four-st’y 
F ; brick tenement with store, tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
: . owner, Louis Pieper, 205 East One Hundred and 
j Tenth St.; architect, Bart. Walther. . 
ys ’ Ave. A, W 8, 167 n Seventy-fourth St., two-st’y brick 
t stable and carpenter-shop, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
I owner, Annie K. Kelly, 434 East Seventy-tifth St.; 
3 f architect, G. A. Schellenger. ; 
} j | "First Ave., 8 @ cor. Soventioth St., six-st’y brick 
/ ‘ 











roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Patrick Hogan, 302 
Kast One Hundred and Seventh St.; architect, An- 
i drew Spence. - 
ie | 2 Madison Ave., No. 781, four-st’y brick dwell., tin, 
Hl. tiled and slate roof; cost, $21,500; owner, E. Guil- 
bert, 787 Madison Ave.; architect, R. H. Robertson; 
builders, L. N. Crow and Jeans & Taylor. 
ae West Seventy-first St., Nos. 547 to 557, 6 four-st’y 

1 ' brick dwells., tin and tile roofing; cost, each, about 
$11,500; owners, Fonner & Lowther, 841 Broadway; 
architect, KE. L. Angell; builders, Stewart & Devlin 
and Lewis Botchaet. 

Ninety-fifth St., 8 8, 236’e Tenth Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $10,000; owner, 
architect and builder, Wm. J. Merritt, 152 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh St. 

Vinety-seventh St., ns, 500’ w Eighth Ave., 6 three- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; 
owner, Franklin E. Robinson, 97 Sixth Ave., Brook- 
lyn, E. D.; architect and builder, Wm. J. Merritt, 
152 West One Hundred and Twenty-seventh St. 

Ninety-ninth St.,8 s, 100? e Grand Boulevard, five- 
st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, 
J. F. Dunker, One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. and 
Tenth Ave.; architect, Adam Munch. 

One Hundred and Twenty-third St., n e cor. St. 
Nicholas Ave., 5 three and four st’y brick dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, three $10,000 each and two $12,000 
each; owner, H. Josephine Wilson, 325 East Four- 
teenth St; architect, D. T. Atwood; builder, Rob- 
ert Wilson. F 

West One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., Nos. 
226 and 228, 2 five-st’y brick (stone-front) tenements, 
with stores, tin roofs; total cost, about $36,000; 
owner, Fernando Yost, 316 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-tifth St.; architect, Andrew Spence. 

One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St., n 8, 160! e 
Fifth Ave., 3 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
a cost, each, $5,500; owner, John W. Auken, 8&73 
Broadway; architect, W. B. Tuthill; builders, Rob- 
inson & MeDowell, Stapleton, N. Y. 

‘ Tenth Ave., n w cor. Manhattan St., 3 five-st’y 
H brick tenements, tin roofs; total cost, $39,000; 

owner, John Becker, Tenth Ave., cor. Manhattan 
St.; architects, Babcock & McEvoy. 
+ Tenth Ave., es, 49’ n One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
: St., three-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $5,200; 
owner, Martin Sponlein, One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh St., cor. St. Nicholas Ave.; architect, Wm. 
$4 Kusche. 

: North Third Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and For- 
ty-eighth St., four-st’'y brick tenement with store, 
tin roof: cost, $14,000; owner, Ferdinand Hecht, 507 
North Third Ave.; architect, A. Pfeiffer. 

ALTERATIONS.— Bowery No. 233, internal alterations 
and repairs; cost, $3,0.0 to $4,000; agente, Cruik- 
shank & Co., 176 Broadway; arcbitect, H. Dudley. 

First Ave., No. 112, attic raised to full story, one- 
st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 

Bernhard Westheimer, 91 Ave. C; architect, J. Boe- 

kell. 











second Sts., rooms built of brick for storage pur- 
posse; cost, $6,000; owners, Manhattan Storage and 
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Lexington Ave., w 8, bet. Forty-first and Forty- | 


| 
| 


build 8 three and four story houses, 20/ x 60/, from | 
plans of Mr. G. A. Schellenger, to cost about $140,- | 














Warehouse Co., Forty-second St. and Lexington 
Ave.; architect, K. Bliss; builder, R. Deeves. 

Madison Ave., Nos. 777 and 779, one-st’y stone ex- 
tension, tin and slate roof; cost, $7,000; rector, Ed- 
win Guilbert, 787 Madison Ave.; architect, R. H. 
Robertson; builders, L. N. Crow and Jeans & 
Taylor. 

East Twenty-third St., No. 418, front of first story 
rebuilt; also, internal alterations; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Henry Maurer, 219 Second Ave.; architect, 
O. Wirz; builder, not selected. 

East Forty-fourth St., No. 6, main building and 
extension, each raised one-st’y; cost, $6,000 to $7,- 
000; owner, John S. White, on premises; architects, 
C. Buek & Co.; builders, W. Cowen & Son and A. 
Campbell. 


Water St., No. 229, attic raised to full story; also | 


five-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Geo. Starrett, 60 Hancock St., Brooklyn; 
architect, C. Hartwell; builders, P. Tostevin’s Sons 
and G. Culgin. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Emerald St., s of Tioga St., 12 | 


two-st’y houses, 16’ x 30’; Ed. Develin, owner. 
Warnock St., above Germantown Ave., 4 three- 
st’y houses, 15’ x 40’; Wm. K. Sullen, owner. 
As St., w of Thirty-eighth St., 19 two-st’y 
dwellis., 14/ x 28’; N. Shoemaker, contractor. 


Highland Ave., w of Twenty-eighth St., three-st’y 


dwell., 16’ x 41’; Jouirson Bros., contractors. 

Twelfth St., n of Lehigh Ave., one-st’y chapel., 50/ 
x 50’; H. M. Martin, contractor. 

Germantown Ave., n of Butler St., one-st’y chapel, 
36’ x 65’; B. Walker, contractor. 

Logan St., w of Seybert St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 14’ 
x 28’; B. Walker, contractor. 


Sixty-first St., 8 of Pine St., 3 two-st’y dwells., 167 | 


x 44’; Jno. Pratt, contractor. 
Eighteenth St., n of Race St., alteration, 44’ x 60/; 
E. F. Durang, architect and builder. 


Victoria St., bet. Lambert and Richmond Sts., two- | 


‘st’y dwell., 14’ x 42/; Cliss Dear, contractor. 

Front St.,n of Alleghany Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
12/ x 32’; H. Barraclough, contractor. 

Sixth St., n w cor. Vine Hall, three-st’y dwell., 65’ 
ox 84’; ©. C, Carman, contractor. 


Alaska St., w of Sixth St., two-st’y bath-house, 16/ | 


x 65/; J. G. Ruff, contractor. 
Woodland Ave., w of Sixty-seventh St., 2 three- 
st’y dwells., 18’ 6” x 48’; G. N. Crambach, contractor. 
Sirth St., n of York St., 2 three-st’y dwells., 17’ 
45’; D. B. Wendell, owner. 
Morris St.,n of Queen St., 4 two-st’y dwells., 12/ 
6” x 287; J. W. Hewis, owner. 


Kensington Ave., near Cambria St., 4 three-st’y 


dwells., 15’ x 52’; S. Brown, contractor. 


Ruth St., near Cambria St., 5 two-st’y dwells., 127 | 


x 40’; S. Brown, contractor. 
Marston St., w of Twenty-first St., 10 two-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 28’; H. Coulomb, owner. 


45’; A. Rutter, contractor. 


Main St., near Mechling St., two-st’y dwell., 20’ x 


68’; 'T. Shustis, contractor. 
Fifiy-third St.,n of Girard Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells., 
14’ x 31’; R. Dobbard, owner. 
St. Louis. 
BUILDING PERMITS. — Seventy-six permits have been 
issued since our last report, twenty of which are for 


unimportant frame houses, Of the rest those worth | 


$2,500 and over are as follows: — 
Mrs. B. A. Kretzer, 3 adjoining two-st’y tene- 
ments, cost, $7,000; Thos. Kelly & Co., contractors. 
A. D. Fassell, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
Thos. Kelly & Co., contractors.. 


j 
Mt. Calvary Episcopal Church, one-st’y brick ad- 


dition to church; cost, $10,000; sub-let. 

John Dwyer, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $2,500; John Dwyer, contractor. 

W. Kealing, two-st’y double brick store and rooms 
above; cost, $6,000; F. Capitain, architect; P. Bren- 
nab, contractor. 

Henry Sayers, 3 adjacent three-st’y brick stores 
and rooms above; cost, $15,000; J. B. McElfatrick & 
Son, architects; N.S. Wickwire, contractor. 

H. Fritsche, two-st’y brick store and rooms above; 
cost, $3,000; a. Shulte, contractor. 

Judge W. C. Jones, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,- 
000; 
tractor. 

W. J. Beattie, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; 
W. J. Beattie, contractor. 

Chas. Hoffman, three-st’y double brick store and 


rooms above; cost, $11,080; Aug. Beinke & Co., ar- | 


chitects; Hermann & Schumacher, contractors. 

M. A. Rosenblatt, three-st’y brick store and flats; 
cost, $50,000; N. S. Wickwire, contractor. 

A. Voeltz, two-st’y double 
$5,000; C. F. May, architect; H Drees, contractor. 

F. Hanse, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; F. 
Hanse, contractor. 

John A. Wohlfinger, two-st’y double brick tene- 
ment; cost, $7,000; Ed. Thomssen, contractor. 

M. Sheahan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,000; F. 
Mueller, contractor. 


Chas. Fuebner, one-and-three-st’y store and dwell. | 
and shop; cost, $4,500; P. F. Meagher & Son, archi- | 


tects; Wm. Popp, contractor. 

R. Smith, two-st’y brick dwell. ; cost, $2,560; Thos. 
Roach, contractor. 

Fred. Hettinger, 2 adjacent two-+t’y tenements; 
cost, $8,000; A. Beinke & Co., architects; Thomas 
Roach, contractor. 

J. G. Hanausky, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, § 
600; T. B. Annan, architect; J. G. Hanausky, con- 


tractor. — 
Wm. Gahl, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; A. | 


Whri, contractor. 


P. Schumacher, two-st’y brick dwell. ; cost, $2,600; 
A. Whri, contractor. 


Chas. Rahing, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,000; | 


A. Beinke & Co., architects; H. Schulte, contractor. 


W. Jos. Gannon, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,- | 


900; J. G. Cairns, architect; Dr. Cregan, contractor. 

H. A. Steinwander, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,500; E. C. Janssen, architect; Remmers & Thomp- 
son, contractors. 


xi- 


Adams St.,e of Terrace St., two-st’y dwell., 18’ x | 


. J. Capitain, architect; W. J. Hegel, con- | 


brick tenement; cost, | 


g2.- | 
2,- | 





= . — 


St. Paul, Minn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. —Two-st’y frame dwell.,s s of 
Bluff St., bet. St. Peter and Rice Sts.; cost, $2,400; 
owner, E. L. Makorn. 

Two-st’y frame double dwell., ns of Dayton Ave., 
bet. Kent and Dale Sts.; cost, $4,900; owner, Emma 
E. Tenny. 

Alteration and repair two-st’y brick dwell., w s 
of Farrington Ave., bet. Laurel and Summit Sts.; 
cost, $2,700; owner, J. M. Rogers. 

Two-st’y brick veneer double store and dwell., ns 
of West Seventh St., bet. James and Randolph Sts.; 
cost, $4,500; owner, Edward Hammer. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ws of Nina St., bet. Selby 

| and Latrel Sts.; cost, $5,000; owner, G. Dressel. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., ws of Josette St., bet. Nel- 

son and Iglehart Sts.; cost, $4,6@; owner, C. V. 

McKey. 
Two-st’y stone electric-light building, ss of Wash- 

ington St., bet. Eagle and Ontario Sts.; cost, $7,500; 

owner, St. Paul Gas Light Co. 





COMPETITION. 
JAIL. 


eo 
[At Montgomery, Ala. | 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF REVENUE 
OF MONTGOMERY CounrTy, 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 6, 1885. 

Plans and specifications for the construction of a 
jail in the city of Montgomery, Ala., will be received 
by the Board of Revenue, of Montgomery County, 
| until Monday, July 27th, 1885, at 12 M. 

Said jail to hold at least 100 inmates, and contain 
office and 4 rooms for jailor, kitchen, dining-room, 
hospital, misdemeanant and solitary cells for both 
male and female, whites and blacks separate, heating, 
ventilating and water arrangements, all after the 
| modern improvements, 

Length of building not to exceed 100’, and width not 
more than 44’. This provides for light on each side of 
| the building. Size of lot 5v’ x 160/. 

The building to cost not more than $35,000. 

The successful architect to receive 2 per cent on the 
cost of the building. 

The Board of Revenue reserves the right to reject 
any and all plans and specifications. 

By order of the Board of Revenue. 

499 W. H. HUBBARD, Clerk. 








| PROPOSALS. 
IRE-PROOF BUILDING FOR ARMY MED- 
ICAL MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 
} |At Washington, D. C.) 
| WASHINGTON, D, (., 612 Seventeenth St., 
} July 9, 1885. 
| Sealed proposals for the erection of ‘a fire-proof 
| building for the Army Medical Museum and Library, 
to be three-st’y in height, with basement and attic, to 
cover about 23,000 square feet of surface, and to be 
located at the s e cor. of the Smithsonian Grounds, 
will be received at this office until August 7th, 
1885, at 12 M., and opened immediately thereafter 
in the presence of bidders. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
| blank forms of proposal will be furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY. 
| 500 Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


Sanco ino 
ee 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1885. } 
| Sealed proposals will be received at this department 
until 2 o’clock, P.M., Tuesday, July 21, 1885, for 
| supplying 10,000 yards of Brussels and Wilton carpet. 
| with the necessary border for the same, and 8,000 
yards of carpet lining for U.S. public buildings dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886. 
vo bid will be considered unless made by a manu- 
facturer or regular dealer in carpets, and accompa- 
| nied by a deposit of $1,000. 
The department reserve the right to increase or de- 
| crease the quantity, and to reject any or all bids, or 
parts of bids, and to waive defects. 
499 DANIEL MANNING, Secretary. 





| 
| 


| ee 
| {At Nat'l Military Home, O.} 
| June 24, 1885. 
| Sealed proposals, with a copy of this advertisement 
attached, will be received at the Treasurer’s office un- 
| til 2 P.M., July 28, 1885, for supplying and deliver- 
ing at this Home, free of freight and all other 
| charges, the following-named stores, to wit: — 
450 bbls. (more or less) Louisville cement, best 
| quality. 
1,600 bushels (more or less) unslacked fresh lime, in 
| bulk, for purifying gas. 
1,100 bushels (more or less) unslacked lime, in bulk, 
for builders’ use. 
40,000 Ibs. (more or less) sal soda in casks. 
16,000 lbs. (more or less) borax ~ soap in barrels. 
The cement in car-load lots, and the lime in smaller 
lots, as ordered. 
The chip soap, one-half in the beginning of August, 
| 1885, and the balance in the early part of January, 
1886 


The sal soda, one-half in October, 1885, and the bal- 
ance in February, 1886. 

All goods must be first-class in every respect. 

The Home reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals, or to divide the contract between two or 
more bidders. 

A sufficient bond will be required from the success- 
ful bidders, and in addition ten per cent of contract 
price will be retained from each payment until the 
contract shall have been completed. 

Blank forms of bids will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Treasurer’s office. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be indorsed 
| Proposals for (name of goods bid upon),” and ad- 

dressed to the undersigned. J. B. THOMAS, 

Treasurer. 
P.O. address, National Military Home, O. 
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PROPOSALS. 
ee 
[At Washington, D. C.) 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, 
WAR AND NAVY Dev anratenis, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1885. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing, fitting and deliver- 
ing and jputting in place complete, all the iron-work 
required for the library room in the west wing of the 
building for State, War and Navy Departments in this 
city, will b» received at this office until 12 M.. on 
July 29th, 1885, and opened immediately thereafter 
in presence of bidders. 
Most of the ornamental work is to be electro-plated. 
Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal will be furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
499 Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 





WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP. — A man thoroughly versed in 
architectural work from sketches to details, and 
familiar with New York city work, wishes to form bus- 
iness relations with a New York architect. Address 
X., care H. M, Carleton, 21 Park Row, N.Y. 505 


WANTED. 


pty ge ters Scotchman, disengaged 18th July; 
age 24, wishes position with an architect where ad- 
vancement will be given as merited. Moderate remun- 
eration at the start. Address Ormiston Tait, P.O. Box 
134, Tom’s River, N. J. 498 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Immediately, an experienced 
architectural draughtsman, state experience and 
salary desired. Address Oliver C. Smith and Walter 
R. Forbush, Allen Building, Cincinnati, O. 
498 














PROPOSALS. 


EFORMATORY BUILDINGS. 

{At Huntingdon, Pa.) 

OFFICE OF THE BUILDING COMMISSIONERS, 
STATE INDUSTRIAL REFORMATORY, 
HUNTINGDON, Ba. J 

Sealed proposals endorsed * Proposals for State In- 
| dustrial Reformatory,” and addressed to the under- 
| signed, at Huntingdon, Pa., will be received until 10 
o’clock, A.M., on July 22, 1885, for the following 
work on the oo of the State Reformatory, near 
Huntingdon, Pa., including the furnishing of all ma- 
terials. 

For Ward “C”’ and School-Building. 

For Warden’s Houses and Main Entrance, 

For Boiler-House and Stack. 

For Curved portion of Outer Wall Foundation. 

For Drainage. 

Plans, drawings and printed specifications can be 
seen at the office of the Secretary, and at Wilson 
Bros. & Co., Engineers and Architects, 435 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, or a printed copy of the specifica- 
| tions sent to any address within the State upon appli- 
| cation. 
| Bidders must be practical and responsible builders, 
and will be required to give satisfactory security for 
the faithful performance of the work. 
| All proposals for work will be made on blanks fur- 
nished by the Secretary on application. 

The Commissioners reserve the a to reject any 
or all bids. W. B. HART, 
| 499 Secretary. 





} (Continued on page xii.) 





TO MEET THE DEMAND for good and 





cheap Rail ngs, we offer this Composite iron 
Railing at $1.50 per lineal foot, 3 ft. 6 in. high. 
The Chilled fron Ornaments are poured on to the 
Wrought Iron Rods, welding the panel into one piece 
without joints, rust cannot enter The posts and braces 
have large iron flange at base. You can set this fence 
into ground yourself. Stone foundations are not neces- 































































































sary, so that the $1,50 per lineal foot covers the whole 





expense. Composite Jron Works Co 83 Reade St.N.Y. 


Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 2 
126 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), = |!| 


CHICAGO, ILL. mes ag 


JO " 
e * 
ASBESTO: x 
Roofing, Building Felt 
Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements, Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y, 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N, 4th St., Philadelphia, 











HOWLAND & CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 


AGENTS FORS)% BOSTON ~ 4D — 





O/ a s\G 
ck) Sap 2, O> FIRE-SETS. 
g/ | % 2 we 
$s a ae 
a © rders for special designs 


of Gas-Fixtures 


GAS FIXTURES BRONZES &c and Brass-Work solicited 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
Materials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Wm. T. ComsTook, Astor Place, New York. 
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OPENS 


THE “NOVELTIES” 


of the 


N INSTITUTE, 


EXHIBITION. 1885 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CLOSES 








Tuesday, 
September 15, 


This Exhibi- 
tion will af- 
ford Inventors 
and Manufac- 
turers an ex- 
cellent oppor- 
tunity to bring 
to public no- 
tice their lat- 
est and best 
productions. 
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Saturday, 
October 31. 


Rules 
and Regula- 
tions, blank 
forms of ap- 
plications for 
space, and all 
other informa- 
tion, address 
Committee on 
Exhibition. 


For 
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Exhibition. 
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PROPOSALS. ; 
HURCH. 

[At Augusta, Me.) 

Proposals for building St. Mark's Church, Augusta, 


Me., will be received up to and including July 20, 
1885. 
The church to be of stone, 


Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
the architect, Richard M. Upjohn, Trinity Building, 
New York, or the office of Winfield S. Choate, Water 
St.. Augusta, Me., to whom all bids are to be for- 
warded. 

The right is reserved - veiest any and all bids. 

NFIELD 8S. CHOATE, 

499 Clerk of the V estry- 

JENITENTIARY. 
I {At Allegheny, Pa.) 

ALLEGHENY, Pa., June 29, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
o'clock P. M. ef Tuesday, July 14th, 
1885, for the necessary excavation, piles and pile. 
driving, conerete and stone work, in the foundations 
of the new south wing of said penitentiary. 

a... arate bids will be received foreach branch of the 

ork. 

"Pp le ~ and specifications can be examined at the office 
of E. M. Butz, architect, No. 114 Federal Street, Alle- 

he ony. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
EDWARD 8S. WRIGHT, 
Ww arden. 


~ 


vania until 7 
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pe AND BRICK WORK. 


[At Erie, Pa.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 23, 1885, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 Pp. M., on the 28th day of July, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and setting all the stonework and brickwork re- 
quired for the superstructure of the court-house and 
post-office building at Erie, Pa., in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
seen and any additional information obtained at ‘this 
office or the office of the superintendent of the build- 
ing 
Bids must be ac companied by a certified check for 
$1,000 for stone and $500 for brick work, draw nb tothe 





order of ‘* The Secretary of the ‘Treasury.’ 
49 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
YTATE FAIR BUILDINGS. 


{At Columbus, O.) 

Proposals will be received at the office of the Obio 
State Board of Agriculture until 12 o'clock, noon, 
anunes 3d, for furnishing the material and ereciing 
the following buildings on the new Uhio State Fair 
ne at ( ‘olumbus, viz. 

Machinery Hall, Grand Stand, Band Stand, Judges’ 

Stand, Horse Stables, Cattle Stables, and buildings 
for Sheep, Swine and Poultry. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the office of 
Terre]! & Morris, Architects, 45 North High St., Co- 
lumbus, O., on and after July 10. 

All proposals must be accompanied by a sufficient 
guarantee that the ec -ntract witl be entered into if | 
awarded, 
or all bids. For particulars, address the Ohio State 
Columbus, O. DAW) 


Board of Agricu:ture, 
'TATE LIBRARY BUILDING. 
Ss [At Montpelier, Vt. 
MONTPELIER, VT., June 26, 1885, 
The undersigned, Commissioners appointed under an 
act of the Legislature entitled “An Act for the erec- 
tion of a Building for the use of the State Library and 
other like purposes,” and approved November 22) 1x84, 
to which act reference is hereby made, invite sealed 
proposals for the erection of said building, according 
plans and specifications therefor made by Joseph 
Kk. and Wm, P. Richards, architects. 
Proposals will include the furnishing of materials. 
The plans and specifications can be seen at the office 
of the architects, 44 Court Street, Boston, until and 
including July 9, 1885, and at the Office of Pitkin & 
Huse, Montpelier, from duly 10, 1885, to Suhy 20, 
1885, on which last-named day, at 8 o’clock, ~e 
the proposals will be opened at the Pavilion Hotei, 
Montpelier 
rhe ¢ vmmissione rs reserve the right to reject any 
or all proposals, as they deem advisable for the inter- 
est of the State 
Proposals to be mg "9 to 
missioners, Montpelier, , 
SAMUEL E. PINGREE, 
K. J. ORMSBEE, 
AUSTIN 8S. MORRILL, 
H. H. POWERS, 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 


“ 


H. A. Huse, for Com- 


Commissioners. 


| 
t 
| 








The Board reserves the right to reject any | 


| 
| 





PROPOSALS. 


MONUMENT. 
{At Baxter Springs, Kans.) 

OFFICE NATIONAL CEMETERIES, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1885. | 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
this office until Friday, July 31, 1885, for furnish- 
ing and erecting a soldiers’ monument of marble or 
granite in the City Cemetery at Baxter Springs, Kans. 

Specifications and blank forms of proposals can be | 
secured on application to the depot quartermasters at | 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and Fort Leavenworth, | 
Kans., and at this office. 

Proposals should be endorsed “‘ Proposals for Monu- 
ment,” and addressed to the undersigned. They will | 
be opened at this office at noon on the date above | 
named, when bidders are invited to be present. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

R. N. BATCHELDER, 

De puty Q. M. General U.S. Army. 


GoLvrers’ 





499 
IGHT-HOUSE. 
[At Port Sanilac, Mich.) | 
OFFICE OF LIGHT-HoOwsE ENGINEER,  } 
TENTH AND ELEVENTH Districts, | 
No, 311 WoupDWARD AVeNuE, f 
DETROIT, Micu., June 29 1885. | 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o'clock P.M., of Wednesday, the 15th day of 
July, for furnishing the materials and labor of all 
kinds necessary for the completion and delivery on the 
light-house depot wharf at Detroit, Mich., of the metal 
work of the Port Sanilac light-house. 
Plans, specifications, forms of proposal, and other 
information, may be obtained on application to this 
Office. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and to | 
waive any defects. 
CHAS. E. L. B. DAVIS, | 
Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Engineer Tenth and Eleventh Light-house Districts. 
498 


i 


| strain sheets. 


| qué artermaster's office 


PROPOSALS. 
RON BRIDGE, 





[At Woodstown, N. J. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the undersignec 
up to 11 o’clock, A. M., on the 8th day of July, 
1885, for the construction of an iron highway bridge 
on Main St., Woodstown, Salem County, New Jersey. 
; Proposals to contain complete drawings of the pro- 
| posed structure, and full description of the same, witb 
The Board of Chosen Freeholders re- 
serves the right to reject any or all bids. General 
data can be obtained by addressing the undersigned. 
D. HARRIS SMITH, 
Clerk of the Board of Chosen Freeholders, Salem, 
New Jersey. 497 


ae ETERY LODGE. 
[At Baltimore, Md.) 
OFFICE NATIONAL CEMETERIES, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1885. | 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, with a copy of this 
advertisement attached to each, will be received at 
| this office until 12 M., Monday, July 20, 1885, for 
the construction of a Superintendent’ 8 Lodge of brick 
or stone at the Loudon Park National Military Ceme- 
| tery, Baltimore, Md. 

Plans and specifications for the work may be seen at 
No. 160 West Fayette Street, 
| Baltimore, Md.; at the Loudon Park Cemetery, and at 
: this office ; where, also, blank forms of proposals will 
be furnisbed on application therefor. 

Proposa]s will be submitted only on the forms sup- 
plied forthat purpose, and bids lers are required to fur- 
nish sureties in the sum of $2,000, as guarantee of their 
responsibility. 

The right is reserved to re je et any or all bids, 

Bids should be endorsed ** Proposals for Lodge at 
Loudon Park Cemetery,” and addressed to the under- 
signed. 

They will be opened at this office at the hour and 
date above specified, in the presence of such bidders 
as may then and there attend. 

R. N. BATCH ELDER, 


498 Deputy Q. M. Gen’l., U.S. Army. 








National Wire = Iron Co,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 


Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 

of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E£l- 

evator enclosures, to which we point asa 

standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 
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Carpets. Je Sloane. New York... .... i | Frank Hill Smi iv W.EW heeler, Toledo, O Re iv Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O.. av 
Cement. ‘ames Brand, New York. -xvin Men nan New York. in Fret-W or’ A) pai ne eaigeieaase . H. Harrison & Bro., . — even vil 
Baetjer & a. New York... xviii | Dee Ss. | oar Co., Cleveland, O.. i W. Jackson & Son, New York....... «Vi 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New York iv Conoes iron Foundry ond Machine Co., i | Friction-¢ Rote , Edwin 4. Jackson & Bro., New Yor oo 
Howard Fleming, New York.............+++0+ x hoes, .*. Y....... inidantapoesaneniobanataeliée , Brown, ey Wee eocced? Wm. H. Jackson, New York... .....0+..000.6+EX 
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Bovnton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 














With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


N. A. Boynton, President. _ Inventors of all * Boynton 
Furnaces, which have been on 


C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas.) the market for over 33 years. 





40 Years in this line of Business. (Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 





(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 ‘‘ Boynton’”’ Furnaces now in use. 
N A S H | A O { K ( O THE mee MANUFACTURERS 
e9 IN TEE I _— STATES 
NASHUA, N. H. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF 


mn . : {Established 1843.] 
em Builders 


Hardware, : A F.| ps d\ 


PINE CASTINGS | HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


— ae 0 Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 111 Chambers St., New York. 














Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Full Line of Samples and Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
Goods may be found at{ are the result of ten years’ experience and 





the making of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 


36 Pear! St., Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. ey a eee eee 


Brick and Stone Water-Proofing Co. 
Water-Proofing for Brick, Stone, Terra-Cotta, Stucco, etc. 


ALSO FOR INTERIOR WALLS. 

The disintegration of stone, the weather-staining of brickwork, the crumbling of mortar joints and the effloresence of salts, so very noticeable on most of the 
finest buildings, CAN BE PERMANENTLY PREVENTED, and the buildings kept fresh and clean in appearance, by treating them with the above-named 
process. 

This is the only process, that will render brick and stone PERMANENTLY WATER-PROOF and which is ABSOLUTELY COLORLESS AND 
INVISIBLE. Its PERMANENCY is due to its being a SOLID COMPOUND, BURNT IN BY HEAT, and is NOT a fluid, such as oil or paint. 

We are also prepared to clean stained and decayed buildings, or marble and stone in any other form, in a superior manner to any other process, and defy 
competition. BROWN-STONE FRONTS AND STOOPS cleaned and permanently preserved from decay. 

Catalogues will be sent or any information furnished, algo estimates made on buildings now standing or to be erected, by applying to or addressing the above- 








named Company at its offices, 


55 Broadway, New York, Room 43, or 886 8th AY., near 53d St. Elevated R. R. Station, 










































































| Tron-W ork (Architectural) (continued). | Roofing Materials (continued). Stone (Building) 
Classified Advertisements (Continued) Phenix lron ng . Phil eae Iphia ..xV W. Ehret Roofing Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... x Hallowell Granite Co., Bedford, Ind.......x*«v1 

Gutter. Poulson & Eg New Y« xv | Eureka Slate Co., Poultney, Vt. ee M. H. St. John, New York..... ooo oXVili 
D. Newton Newport, R. L..........0..005 xviii Union Foundry .) Pullman’ Car Whee: | Garry Iron Roofing Co., Cleveland, Ou... ..Xi¥ Malone & Co., Cleveland, O. eee RVIii 

Hardware PONG, CHINUEIL TE concvscevcecceesséucees xv | Merchant & Co., Phi tad ates eneces ooca¥ Ohio Building Stone Co., C leveland.. ee 
Burditt « W illiams, Boston _ iv Wallis Lron Works, Jersey City, N, J....... xv N. E. Felt Roof Co., Boston. scoccolla G. P. Sherwood, New York... «ee XViii 
Nashua Lock Co., Nashua, N. H............ xili Mins N. & G. Taylor Vo., Phila.. ee miinson & Reed, Chicagc.. I 

Heating-Apparatus Ww “Thompson, Be Winkie denkes cccvae n | Reofers. i i 
Bartiett, Hay ward & Co. . Baltimere oe ! meh a cncccccccvcccsccsoucsell i ~ Gas-Light Co., Boston............ ix 
B. C. Bibb & Son, Baiti more, Md......+-+++++ Yale & Towne M'f’g Co., Stamford, Conn...xx | Sanitary Supplies. Terra-Cotta. 

Boynton Furnace Cx lew y OTK. ..0.05..0eXU) | Machinery. Myers Sanitary Depot. New York....... ...™x Baltimore Terra-Cotta Co., Baltimore. Md...x:x 
J. Reynolds & Son, P Biinda~s vi W Jolin Barnes, Rockford, Ill. eee Wm. Powell, Cincinnati..... ++ XVI Jas. H. Beggs & Co., Wilmington, Del ....xv 
Heating-Apparatus (Steam) »odell & Waters, Philadelphia............. Sapnitas Manufacturing Co., Boston........xV come Terra-Cotta Co....... xix 
Bates & Johnson, New York st eeeeeecerene vu hinery (laundry) Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, Mass...........xVi Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Pe rth Amboy _ XIX 
John Davis & Co., Chicago, ILL. ‘ parent y Luunury Machinery Co., Troy........ v | Sash-Chains. North weete rn Terra-Cotta W ks., Chicago...xix 

* Florida” Bou ler Works, Genev a, > ee ntels. | Smiths Soe M'f'¢Co., Bridgeport, Conn...xxX Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Co , Ind’ po lis.....%1x 
Gorton Boiler M’t'g Co.. New York........v) The wuiler Co., Chicago, Ill....... -e Vill | Sash-Core H. A. Lewis, Boston.. vans ee 
A. A. Griffing [ron Co., Je reey City <cekell Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia....... vii J. P. Tolms = & Co., Boston jawed x Perth Amboy Terra-Cot ta Co. asia om >ix 
Newell*Universal Mill Co., New Yo vi Marble Mosaics. Sash-Lock Tiles. 

N. Y. Central [ron Works, "Ge neva, } Vi J rasqual & ¢ \eschlimann, New York...iii | Chandler & ‘Farcu) it Pn... ccenceneacsi American Encaustic Tiling Co., New York i 
New York Steam Co., New York ee tillman & Nicoll, Boston, Mass.............. ix | Scenery (Theatrical) T. Aspinwall & Son. New York.. 1 
Rutzler & Blake, New York City ..... wee M: arble-W orkers. Latayette W. Seavey, New York..... —_— Alfred Boote. New York ed SOME AT ™ 
H. B. Smith Co., Ne w York ovccsee VE \. L. kaucnere & Co., New York..............i | Schools (Architectural) J. K. Brigham, New York..... y baenaelll 

St. Louis Heating and Ventilating Co., St. Robert C er, . New eee | Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y - vi John Chadwick, New York..................Xi 

Louis, Mo. ‘ ° ceeeeeee Vil Me tal-W k (Art) Institute of Technology, Boston waa Henry Dibblee, Chicago...... aad aelenatibiak 
James P. Wood & Co.. *hiladelphia........... 1 q ph Neumann, Philadelpia............ xvi | Screens. International Tile Co., New Yorm........ «iii 

Heliotype Process. M tal- Workers. American Screen Co., Brookline, Mass.,.....ix J.G. & J. F. Low, Chelsea, Mass. 

Helioty pe Printing Company, Boston x viii J. & K. Lamb, New York......... ococcueveeth E. Burrowes & Co,, Vortland, Me.........ix | Miller & Coates, New York....... i 

Hinges. Mine ral Wool Sow ghey Trap. Fernando Miranda, — } ee ; i 

. Robinson, New York. : — S$. Mineral Wool Co., New York.......... iv | P. Bower & Uo.. Cleveland..............xVii QO. D. Person, New York........... caeaaasheaiall 
sitnpee (Spring). Mor tar Colors. | Shingle. Stains. Sharpless & Watts. Philadel shia .... ae" 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx American Soapstone Finish Co., Nashua, 8. Cabot, Jr., Boston... tb eeavweaseys wel U. 8. Encaustic Tile Co., Indianapolis... aeianes i 

Horse-Stalls. IN. Bh.  ccncvvecvevsse one sesnsesevese iv | Shutters. Valves and Packing. 

Frank O. Worthley, Boston..... — Samue! H. French & Co., “Philadeiphia. . Clark, Bunnett & Co., New York ool oe Brothers, New York...... seadahen v 

Insurance. wtar Black. Skylights, etc. Peet Valve Co., Boston........... cheatin 
American Fire Ins. Co... es rere. ry D. Dupee, BOStON........cecceeevees xviii Bickeinou pt Bros., New York ‘ «ees Vii | Vanes 
Continental Insurance Co., New York......xx at. G. Hayes, New York Vili T. W Jones, New York........ —— sa.@ 
Insurance Co. of North Ame rica, Phila. esse 1 ° Glass Paint Co., Hartford, Conn.....ii Arthur E. Rendle, New York ‘ ceseeseeed | Vault Lights. 

Iron-W ork (Architectural) hs. | John Seton, Brooklyn.. viii Dauchy & Uo., Chicago... ..-:0-sccccccccceRi 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baitimore..........i Soule I hotograph Co., Boston............+. ul} G. L. Swett & Co. Boston pavan sae H. 8. Dickinson, Jersey City, N. J............Vi 
J. E. Bolles & Co., Detroit, Mich xx J. W. Taylor, Chic ago, Sbiereeseessbenne candies i| E. Van Noorden. Boston... F -eeeeee Vili | Ventilation. 

Boston Bridge Works.. ° sesecsesceeel¥ | Pipe-Covering. | Slate. Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y — 
Carnegie Bros. & Co.. P + i PB... eee XV The Chalme — nee Co., New York.. «Vii | Amerieen Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa....xiv E, Van — & Co., Boston, Mass....... viii 
Cheney & Hewlett, New pe .xv ps (Steam) | Boyle & Co., Phila., Pa.. «see. XIV | Wall Pa re 
M. Clements, Cincinnati, O......... ee . *, Blake vy f'g Co, Boston and New Ze Be ni. - Hayden, St. Louis, Mo.. .XiV ©. H. Georg jew York.. - A 
Composite Iron Works, New York...........% Ye ‘ ee Soese & Sees Boston... coseeeeeXiv | Water-C losets. 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., New York.. oocecdl ii. R wosthine ot sn, New York at od Boston.. Monson Sls Agency, Lowell, Mass........Xiv BE. Aspinall, New York....... ... -_ xvi 
Samuel J. Creswell, Philadelphia............x' Re o~ tors. r Rail. es & Cadbury, Phila., Pa.......xvii 
J. B.& J. M. Cornell, New York 006cesees Sm i vem. eR isk ccd0c de vce cvssses ts vii Geo. F. Taylor & W« vod, New York........ xvi »ofing. 
J. G. & T. Dimond, New York................3¥ | Re ot Snow Guards. Bnek & Stone Waterpr’f’g Co., New York..xiir 
C. F. Hollingshead, Camden, N. J.......... xvi futtle & Bailey Man’f’g Co., New York and M. Halliday, New York.. Spee ee xiv | Window-Blind Wor ker. 
Manly & Cooper M'f’g Co., Phila ............XV ns cnnqncetlbGuddedvevaduevetedendedl vii Soapstone Finish. Dodd & Rice M’t’g Co., Hudson, N. Y........iii 
McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O. Ce Kolling-Shutter, American woaperum e Finish Co., Nashua, W indow- Blinds. 
Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, anal esa Wilson, New York N H. Senweneesaee Morstatt & Klatzl, New York........ .. .....ix 
A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........... xv slpctins Materials. Stable Fittings. Wire Lathing, ete. 
Passaic Rolling Mill Co., Paterson, N. J....xvi Anglo-American Rooting Co., New York....x Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York......... i Chnton Wire ¢ _ re . Ciaten, Mase........¥ 
Pennsylvania Construction pet P ittsburgh, Cincinnati Corrugating C Cincinnati, Statuary (Bronze). 7 Wire and Iro A 

RIO... ccccccrcccccesce.cocsecece dy atin on lle National Fine Art Foundry, New York......xv | National Wire & fron Co. ° Detreit, Mich xii 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 


AMER 


ICAN SOAPSTON E 


NASHUA, N.H. 


Send for Circular. 
HINISH COMPANY, 





EUREKA SLATE 60., 


Quarriers and Dealers 


THE ONLY PURE 
UNFADING GREEN 





ROOFING SLATE. 


and BLACK 


SEA GREEN, RED, 
SLATES. 
Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 
Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, 
Strand, London, England. 


PURPLE, 





Send for Price List. 
Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 


EMPORIUM FOR 


: ROOTING SURES 


We have the entire production of 


MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


4LSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 





Both of which are Black and Unfading ar the stan 
dard Slate of the marke Used by all or on archi 
tects for first-class buildix , and the cheapest slate 
» the market for the qua ity Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to shij 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 


Inquiries promptly answered. 
Slate Wharves, 529 “were ial ne 


JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. A. Wi 


BOYLE & CO., 


Philadelphia. 





419 Walnut Street, 
WHOLESALE 


SLATE 


MERCHANTS. 
Close prices furnished f 
toofing Slate, Machinery Foundations, Sills, 
Caps, Lintels, Steps, 
Hearths, Mantels, Chimney-Caps, 
Wainscoting, Tanks, Vats, 
Grave-Boxes. Vaults, or anything m: ide of slate. 


Unfading Black Roofing- Slates. 


From the Monson (Main 


Stairways, Flagging, 





Slate Quarri 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE 


, LOWELL, 


AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337 MASS. 


T. F. @ J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALI 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Lowis Mo. 








NEW ENGLAND 


a Felt Roofing Co, 


eotAs™? eMen 


1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Jneorporayed Originators of Felt Roofing 


in New England. 


fioofing Materials. 


ARCHITECTS. 


As the genuine “ O/d Style,” 
double coated, and the ** West- 
minster,” re-dipped, brands 
of Roofing-Tin are now being 
specified by architects, partic- 
ularly where first-class work 
is required, the following tes- 
timonial, just received, may 
prove of interest and value to 
those requiring a jfirst-class 
guaranteed Tin Roof. 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
(Established 1810.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


F NEw York, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 
Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We desire to express to you our 

— regard for the excellent satisfaction obtained 
from the use of your roofing tin as furnished « 
the many jobs that have come under our email 
and inspection, and we must candidly say that in 
every case where your “* Old Style” brand, double 
coated, and the “Westminster” re-dipped tin 
has been used on our work it has in every instance 
turned out fully satisfactory and in every way de- 
sirable for the best interests of our clients and their 
work. We have tested the tin in various ways and 
have compared it with other high grades of tin 
on the market and have always found it good and 
up to every thing claimed for it. We believe it to 
be as good tin as the market affords, and to be 
such that it will suit the most exacting, as to qual- 
ity and durability. 

We have often heard the mechanics, who were 
working it, sing its praises and extol it as to its 
working qualifications. 

Very truly yours, 

PALLISER, PALLISER & CO., 
Architects. 


(Signed) 











Tie AMERIGAN, BANGOR. SUATE GD 
BLACK ROOFINGOLA | Ey 


o= other products y—~\ the a Lp ae syd i =e et of these beds 


ee of uniform color, and 






quality t uced in Penn- 





7 are ei 
Pesanin THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 
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THE 






ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


“'| Galvanized Iron and Copper Work, 
HAYES PATE 


NT SKYLIGHTS, 
Corrugated Iron, Etc. 


| Special jattention to first-class work thoroughly guaranteed. 




















DUGAN?S 
FOR SLATE AND 


OTHER SLANTING 


SNOW IN 


129 & 31S.CLINTONS? CHICAGO. | 


PATENT 


SEND FOR IitUstTRATED CiRcULAR ANC 


M. HALLIDAY. j 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


218: East Ninth Street, New York. 








(ap . =='§ 60000 

wal Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWisie ILLOUTT.PPRRt. turers of the Celebrated 
Tibi inges Treeve- “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


CORRUGATED 


RO OOFING 


SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES+4*° LATH. 


CINCINNAT, 


Q3adWidio 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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EE ees ~ FJronAWork. 


UNION. FOUNDRY|: 


Pullman Car- Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


in Beams, Channels, 
both Iron and Steel. 


Dealers 


The American Architect and cnn News. 


Angles, and Shapes, 


Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
N. S. BOUTON, Pres’t. 


OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO, 





THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 


POULSON & ECER, 


Works, N. lith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


BRONZE, 
"i Oxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 

and Electro-Plated Iron. 
a Architectural and Ornamental Cast 
" Wrought Iron Work of every 


quace iption. 


Architects 
St on a} ppl 


BRASS, 





nee with 
and Price-Li 


Correspon de 
Catalogue 


and Build 


nh. 


licited. Illustrated 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Tron 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


The FRED J, MEYERS MANUP'G 00, ¢ 


Manufacturers 


Stairs 


Lil kinds 










AAaaal 


mt | 
eee till Wrought, Tron Fences, 


ding Iron-Work. * 





Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Build 


ALSO WIRE 3ANK AND OFFICE RAILING 
Wire Window-Guards, ¥ Zi. 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORK, Fi RAs af ° Vem & 


a Bh bia AA g 


Send for Illustrated 
Ne ey say tale 


No. 


oe 


Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, 


Catalogue, 83. KB 
Segeg are 2 oe SE, ok RE EE 


Covington, 





Union $0 ing Hinges | 


Wael simpeie, § ASILY 


CANNOT BE PUT O 


Bolled and Drawn Steel Gand Ball, is 20 Foot Lengths. 
Ornamental Eron Works. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF'G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 8T3,, 
PHILADELPHIA, 










SET, 
¥ WRONG. 
itilinanin 
Brioce Rairincs 

Jail AND Bank WORK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 


SHuTters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


ork either way, right of 
i r dou- 


3. Single 


iy acting. 
i) For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 


th h snal 
ey Dave ho equal. 
Special facilities for the manufacture of FORGED Send fo ir Price List. 
endl LANED Wrought [ron Work for Interior Deco- M. ROBINSON. Sole Agen 
rations Send for Catalogue. 7 » Chambers New York 





SA} MUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double {ron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. ; PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout | Fronts for Neer ay, 2 tag ins, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
the United States. Catalogue with reports of Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Dri nking Fountains, Garden 
tests mailed on application. Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixture , Le mp-Posts, 


7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. Railings. 





Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


iArtistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 


and 





J. G. & T. DIMOND, | 


Architectural Tron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
09 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City . 


TRON 


B uildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 


Stairs, Columns, R senate: ete., ete. 
pecial attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
"Work, 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 


Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHCNIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FrED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


95 Liberty Street. 


PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectur - Iron-Work, 





iils, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
avs, Bridges, Fenci Iron Bedsteads 
and C resting 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 


PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


BLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Wi * t stain or crack off as plaster, or warp and 
urn as wood 





NO! PHROP’S P aT. CAP-SEAM [RON ROOFING. 
Over 3,500, 0 et user os me past ten 
years. Suitab ll classes of buildings. 

I sve f ldress, A. NORTHROP & Co., 

ol I 





s., PITTSBURGH, PA, 





; NATIONAL 
ye . wee 
‘a, Fine Art Foundry, 
yh 218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Moniments 
in Granite and Bronze. 
ie No Catal 


gue 


MAURICE J. POWER. 
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FJron-iWork. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 

N. CHENEY. oproe. § 201 BROADWAY, 

C. HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. I. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





ZOUUUEEETTUEEETUUETEUSEEUU EERE TERETE EET UEC EET 


JOSEPH NEUMANN, 


N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MANUFACTURER OF 
* Re 
Aly: » V* 
oy co ms & 
Dita 
BRONZE GRILLES ‘OR FRONT 
Doors 


Window RAILINGS. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS. 
Brass RAILINGS FOR BANKS. 
BRASS LamPs FOR CHURCHES 


Brass WORK FOR CHURCH 
ALTARS 


MeTat Sens. 


[ere 
SA a ‘ie 
ehh gE i 
xh ee) k 

x « 
One 








Correspondence Solicited. 
Estimates 
Cheerfally Furnished. 


ee 





4 
a 





C. F. HOLLINGSHEAD, 


Finials, etc. 


}} Doors, Shutters, 

Light Iron Roof- 

russes, Fire- 

Escapes, 
Ete. 


~~ Cooper's Point 
Iron Works, 


Camden, N. J. 
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POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray With Rubber 


Stoppers. 






nh \ \ \\ N 
BATAAN \\\\ A ra 
ror t ra 


Wit vo a al 


Mannf’d by Wm. Powe. & Co 
52 and 54 PLuM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OnTO. 


No more den of per Bath Tubs, no cracking or 

wpe bn dm with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
everywhere. 


specify them generally. Sold by plumbers 





Band-Saw Filer. Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw.~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 115 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 





for Sliding Doors. 


giem Figure 1 shows door open with centre rail level 
wie) with floor. Figure 2, section of sheave, showing its 
position on rail. Figure 3 shows door closed with 
F | sheaves placed and centre rail depressed. Figure 4 
i) shows track running off in the recess. 

: Construction simple and durable; applicable to old 
= as well as new buildings. The door cannot jump 

the track. 








Manufactured solely by 


> The “Climax” Rail Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List and Testimonials. 


GEO. F. TAYLOR & WOOD, Business Managers, 134 Water St, New York. 





Aanitary Appliances. 





Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 





The attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-CockKsS regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style ¢ 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet ( 
will work equally as well with either street or tank 
gs yressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the _ : ; 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, Salve does not close until the bow] is fited with water, Self-closing and adjustable 

for hot and cold water. all Cock. Sure Pop. 


ry 
hd | 





Self-closing and compres- 


All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSE tt e2AIN E &s CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


vents The “NATIONAL” 
|MPROVED FLUSH, SIDE-QJUTLET QLOSET. 


ADVANTAGES: Simplicity, Cleanliness, Efficiency, Cheapness. 

Being all earthernware, and requiring no metal fittings, which 
foul and get out of order, there are no parts in Basin and Trap 
where filth can accumulate; the Basin and Trap being left clean 
at each flush. 25,000 have been sold since its introduction four 
years ago. Prices are lower than those of any other first-class 
closet claiming the same advantages. Made either complete in one 
piece, of earthernware or in two pieces with Basin and Trap separate. 
With or without seat-ventilator. Manufacturer; Thos. Twyford, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Sole agent for the United States, 














E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York. 
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THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


“™Poncetan BATHS 


@ 














aaa 





Above illustration shows the ‘‘Imperial" Porcelain Bath, with supply and waste fixtures complete. 


The “ImprertaL” Porcelain Bath, moulded and glazed in one piece, is without doubt the finest piece of ware that has yet been 
produced of the size, perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze which is simply wonderful on so large an 
article as a bath-tub. We would call specia! attention to the weights of these Baths as being very much lighter than anything of 
the kind in the market; this, in addition to the superior quality of the goods, is a very important feature, not only doing away 
with the appearance of clumsiness, but saving freight and enabling the plumber more readily to handle and put them in place. 
From both a sanitary and economical point of. view these Porcelain Baths recommend themselves. They are non-absorbent, 
will never wear out, and entail no labor, scouring or burnishing, requiring only to be wiped out with a sponge to be made 
perfectly clean. 





Bs 


rT P 


RERHC TION” 
ALL PORCELAIN 


Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 





THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valwe Seal; a sound 


waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL, 
None that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and Caortoree 48 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application, 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


















Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application 


Manufactured only by 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue 


i PHILADELPHIA. 


» “Sanitas” THE “S ANIT AS ” PATENT 


~ 
CA nlisi phon) Lap 
7 . 3 << al . &’ sf ~ 
Beer Pg FT MG ge" 


‘These are the appliances described in the ‘‘ American Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “ Sanitary Plumbing,” and de 
nominated “ Anti-Siphon ‘rap,”’ ‘‘Stand-pipe Basin,” ete. 

Col. Waring, writing of the trap (‘‘Putnam’s Trap’’), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dee., 1884, says he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing,” and adds, 

“IT SEEMS TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 
lhe Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “Sanitas”’ 
uppliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 
Without Bal! FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Valve, or other OR BY THE 
obstruction to 


tne waterway. SANITAS MANUF'G CO., 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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Building Atones. 
THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind. 
Branch Office: 


Cor. Polk and Ellsworth Sts., Chicago. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 


FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 





(Scotch.) 
FREESTOMF 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 
Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCK STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





a specialty. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
ve : 83 and & Astor House. New York. 














Cements. 
STANDARD CEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hydraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 






ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


T 157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL [ix 


Pressed Brick. 














i 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Louis,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 
HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
5 Dey St., New York. 


Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French. 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN 5ST., 
NEW YORE, 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
ets. for Practical Treatise on Cement. 








Remit 15 
JAMES H. BEGGS & cO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit — Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 











AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Roora 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


° 
Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 


Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Manchester & Hudson, Agents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’te. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED. Pressed Fronts. 
xtra fine in color and quality. 
BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone, 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 

The — black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 
DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 

Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER, 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 





EXCELSIOR BRICK & STONE COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


Hand-Made Red Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 
OFFICE, 140 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Stone Facing-Brick, 


A Good Opportunity to 
Establish a Paying 
Business. 


Tue Srony LAnpInG Co, offer for sale 
Shop and Territorial Rights, 

under the four patents covering their process and 
machinery for making Artificial Stone Bricks. 
The stone bricks are very attractive for modern 
architectural effects, are strong (crushing strength 
1814 lbs. per square inch), absorb less water than 
clay brick, and resisting the deterioration of frost, 
improve with age. 

The capital necessary to start a factory runs from 





$15,000 up, according to size. U nder ordinary 
costs of labor, lime and sand, and selling only one- 
fourth the product, as facing-brick, at "$22.50 per 
M, and balance as common brick at $5.40 per M, 
net. The manufacture will pay 


Seventy per cent, and over, per annum 
on Capital. 

The Stony Landing Co, has worked out the pro- 
cess on a practical commercial scale, is in operation 
to-day, and is seiling in its home market all the 
bricks it can make. 

A splendid opportunity to utilize now valueless 
sand-banks. The patent-rights and machinery 
will be sold for the year 1885 at very low figures, 
to encourage the introduction of the process. 

Correspondence solicited. Address. 


C. I. WALKER, President, 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 





HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PuorooraPuic work. 

Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 
veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 

Photo-Engraving and Zinc Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 


type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photegughte sub- 


jects, without redrawing. 
Lithography. 
Chromo-Lithography. 


Of all classes. 


Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originale 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 


as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fire proof Building. 





THE WIGHT FIRE- PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE- PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 
and it is now being put in the American 


Bank-Note building, New York. 





Tor of Coiling Tile. 


Patented April 16, 1878, 
and March 6, 1883, 





Z Z Z Botton ia Cei\ind, Vile 
All forms of constructive Iron-Work, such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


FIRE-PROOF waturrans. 


. . 

Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
EDWARD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J.C. Rossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and ‘Treas, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 

Offices, 115 Broadway, New York, and 249 South 6th St., Philadelphia. 
Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, Boston. GARFIELD, FERTIG & CO., Allegheny, Pa. 
oe Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 41 








Geo, M. MouLrton, Pres’t. T. Grirrtn, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, See’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for weds | CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 

and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Oeilings, Eto, 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLow, SoLip 
plication, al 7" clit and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 

1545 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
Formerly THE OrraAWwA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 











Isaac M. Ho.icompn, President. CHARLES E, STREAT, Secretary. 
Established 1873. 


THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Kire- Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fir --Brick, ete., ete. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer? 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor, Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 31. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 8&2), 








FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements, 


3 JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 


ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Pate: ited August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for Genterees pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only b 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC co., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
"eS: § 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

















Cerra-Cotta. 





we PEDERAL ST 
394A '; BOSTON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 








INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 
BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 











FIRST SPT BOSTON 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 


MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK, 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 


Works: hi City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & 1d2.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Gresting and Hip-Rolls. 











Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE. -— I. 
HARVARD LAW-SCHOOL. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


18 Plates (Gelatine, from Nature), 13 x 16, 


in Portfolio. PRICE, %5.00. 





J. R. Osgood & Co,, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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WASH JAcKSGV-86(6 


Union Square, a 


BROADWAY. J 


Established, 1827, 













5-31 E. 17th st 


New York. 





















North Side wW 3 





2d door from 
Self-Coiling, 


Revolving 





esigners and Manufacturers 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FOR 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


oF 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - 


Fire & Burg- 


lar Proof. 


New York. 
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Grates, Fenders 


— AND— 
s|Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 
In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of Tile. 


E> / 


Foundries and Shops, 





PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale and Retail. 








East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 





FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 


Ps 
we)’ 
Sd fom at WO finish for Interiors, 















PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 





FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


“Yale ='Standard, 


Catalogues on application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 


| 18 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
64 Lake St., Chicago. 














INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


\‘esizns and estimates on application. Established 1867. 
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HOT WATER! 
MANUFACTURED BY s 
~ AAGRIFFING IRON CO. 4 
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329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 
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Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. VY. 


a ROOF CRESTINC, 
SP ae SY 
N , 





lron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Etc. 
J. K. BOLLES & CoO.,, 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Mention this Paper. 





Send for Catalogue. 
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Giant Metal Sash Chain: 


MADE ONLY BY 
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THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
in State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit al); Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 


Va 
me 
all 


neornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
nts, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iv 





ae SLUR 





For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


Seria PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 
91 Liberty Street, New York. 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel » for the United States and Caneda. 

Send for New Descriptive Pam~hlet. 








+ NJSTEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS, 


| CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO, 4 
—, NEW YORK. - 
AMERICAN AND GEM 


SPRING HINGES. 


‘mn Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
fi In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue, 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. 




































MYERS DECECO 
All Sipho 
China Water- 
Water- Closet 
Close and large 
a one Stock 
gg PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, =, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 








CONTINENTAL | 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 


a 080s cocscccccsecseccses $1,928,299.35 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

PITRE) oon cvcossiscosssensecessce 25,394.75 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 449,586.00 
Capital paid in in Cash........+.... he ,000, 
TIE DOI isc cisco: signees ccscsle 1,535,221.82 
Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$4,938,501.92 
CYRUS PECK, SEcRETARY, 


GEORGE T. HOPE, PRESIDENT. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new and 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - - New York. 











